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News Paragraphs 


COOPERATION IN TEACHER EDUCA- 
TION. Twelve of the sixteen original 
member organizations were represented 
by from two to three persons each at 
the spring meeting of the new Coun- 
cil on Cooperation in Teacher Educa- 
tion. Sponsorship of the new enter- 
prise by the American Council on 
Education was announced on this oc- 
casion. Officers for the coming year 
to succeed Karl W. Bigelow and Har- 
old E. Snyder of the Commission staff, 
who have been serving during the pe- 
riod of development, were elected as 
follows: chairman, Hollis L. Caswell 
of the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction; secretary- 
treasurer, J. Cecil Parker of the So- 
ciety for Curriculum Study. 

Particular attention was given to 
problems in teacher education that are 
resulting from the national war ef- 
fort. One of the working committees 
reported that high professional stand- 
ards during wartime and for the post- 
war period are of crucial importance 
in the education of America’s children 
and young people. It is necessary to 
take positive steps now to prevent the 
recurrence of such developments as 
jeopardized professional standards after 
the war of 1914-18. 

A committee drew up the following 
principles for the guidance of the 
Council’s functions: 

1. The function of the Council on 
Cooperation in Teacher Education 
should be primarily to make pro- 
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posals for the improvement of the 
teaching service. 

2. The Council should have as one 
of its principal concerns the coordina- 
tion of the professional resources of its 
member organizations. 

3. The Council should confine its 
efforts as closely as possible to the edu- 
cational problems directly related to 
teachers and teaching. 

4. The Council should give the 
major part of its attention to the 
long-term type of problem—those dif- 
ficulties that will in varying forms 
be most likely to continue for a period 
of years. 

5. The Council’s recommendations 
to its member organizations should 
constitute the extent of its legislative 
authority. 

6. The first proposals of the Coun- 
cil to its member organizations should 
be such as to encourage specific action 
and should be limited in number. 

Questions about the Council and its 
affairs should be addressed to Hollis 
L. Caswell, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 


PosTWAR RECONSTRUCTION. The 
following pamphlets on problems of 
postwar reconstruction are available 
free of charge (ten copies free) from 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 405 West One Hundred 
Seventeenth Street, New York City. 
More than ten copies are sold at the 
following schedule of prices: 11-100 
copies, 5 cents each; 101-500 copies, 3 
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cents each; over 500 copies, 2 cents 
each. 


The Atlantic Charter—The Eight-Point 
Declaration of President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill, August 14, 1941, with 
Summary of Recommendations of the Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of Peace, 
8 West Fortieth Street, New York City. 

Foundations of the Peace, by Vice-President 
Henry A. Wallace (reprinted from the Af- 
lantic Monthly, January, 1942). 

The World We Want, by Malcolm W. 
Davis, Associate Director of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace (reprinted 
from Report and Monographs of Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace in Inter- 
national Conciliation No. 369, April, 1941). 

Lines of Action in Economic Reconstruc- 
tion, by Mordecai Ezekiel, Member of Com- 
mittee on Postwar Planning, United States 
Department of Agriculture (reprinted from 
the Antioch Review, Fall, 1941). 

Planning the War for Peace, by Helen Hill, 
Executive Director of National Policy Com- 
mittee, Washington (reprinted from the Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review, Winter, 1942). 

An Appraisal of the League of Nations, 
by Benjamin Gerig, Professor of Government 
at Haverford College (reprinted from Re- 
port and Monographs of Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace in International 
Conciliation No. 369, April, 1941). 

Can We Save Free Enterprise? Postwar 
Economic Plans, by Charles E. Wilson, Presi- 
dent of General Electric Company (reprinted 
from the American Magazine, November, 
1941). 


°, 
~ 


TEACHER AS BUILDER OF MORALE. 
Readers may be interested in excerpts 
of a letter to teachers of Hawaii writ- 
ten by Superintendent Oren E. Long 
on the occasion of the reopening of 
the schools after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor: 

“Your relationships and contacts 
throughout the community must be 
those of an American teacher. In 
addition to your other responsibilities, 
you must assume that of building un- 
derstanding and morale. The children 
of the community are your major re- 
sponsibility. To calm and reassure 
them is both your privilege and duty. 
Of necessity, your contacts with chil- 
dren will mean also contacts with their 
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homes. You face the greatest chal- 
lenge you have ever faced—a chal- 
lenge to constructive and helpful lead- 
ership. Teachers not only can do 
more than any other group to bolster 
the morale of children and parents, 
but they must do more. There is no 
place for negative influence. Any act 
of a teacher which disturbs children 
and parents at this critical time, which 
breaks down their confidence in them- 
selves, must be considered hostile to 
vital interests of the community and 
of the nation. 

“Let us keep constantly in mind 
that America is not making war on 
citizens of the United States or on 
law-abiding aliens within America. In- 
nocent children and parents must not 
suffer unnecessarily. Teachers have no 
greater opportunity to be constructive 
than in this field. 

“As teachers, we are not a group 
apart; we are members of this com- 
munity, reflecting the morale of the 
community and helping to build it. 
In so far as we contribute to civilian 
morale, we are able to help children 
and parents escape undue disturbance. 
In so far as we allow personal preju- 
dices and intolerance to guide our 
actions, we break down community 
solidarity at a time when civilian and 
military leaders are almost prayerfully 
pleading that unity be maintained. 

“The best way to build personal 
and group morale is to keep busy. I 
observed that the unexpected closing 
of schools on December 7 affected 
teachers in different ways. Those who 
immediately found some useful sphere 
of action had very little difficulty in 
making adjustments. They did not 
have time to worry or to entertain 
wild rumors, passing them on (some- 
times) with due embellishments. With 
the opening of school, there will be 
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limitless opportunities for work with- 
in the school and also in the com- 
munity. 

“Under no circumstances become 
a bearer of tales. We have all heard 
them, but let none of us be guilty of 
repeating them. The next time some- 
one with lowered voice and furtive 
glance passes on one of these ‘have- 
you-heard’ yarns, ask him who told 
him, what the authority is, and what 
the object is in repeating it. 

“The chief obligation of every ci- 
vilian is to put his own mental and 
emotional house in order, to develop 
the poise, courage, and stability that 
will enable him to help others.” 


DIRECTING ABLE STUDENTS INTO 
HIGHER EDUCATION. Growing out of 
a survey of professional man power 
resources which can be supplied by 
the colleges and universities conducted 


by C. S. Marsh, vice-president of the 
American Council on Education, the 
following steps are suggested in di- 
recting students into higher education: 

1. Standardization of selective serv- 
ice deferments for training in certain 


occupations. In the last World War 
only medical and dental students were 
deferred or excused from military 
service. In this conflict it may become 
necessary to defer those in training 
for many other occupational fields. 
This is a war of microscopes and 
drafting rooms and test tubes. To 
date the Selective Service Boards have 
been fairly lenient in granting defer- 
ments for youth in higher education, 
but no doubt better use of the fa- 
cilities of colleges and universities 
could be made if some national policy 
of occupational training deferments 
were stated. 
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2. Financial aid to qualified youth. 
Youth with high mental ability should 
be financially aided to continue their 
education. The federal government 
should provide the funds to the indi- 
vidual youth if necessary. Money 
should not be an obstacle in the ac- 
quisition of the most necessary re- 
source for the war effort—trained men 
to plan and produce the materials on 
which victory depends. Such financial 
aid also might be the deciding factor 
to a youth who is trying to choose 
between continuing his education and 
taking an industrial job. 

3. Stimulation of secondary school 
students to enter fields in which short- 
ages exist. Since many American col- 
leges draw a majority of their students 
from neighboring areas within a radius 
of one hundred miles, it should not 
be an impossible task for a college 
staff to keep a fairly close check on 
the qualifications, aptitudes, and abil- 
ities of the boys and girls in all sec- 
ondary schools in its area. In this 
way guidance toward professions in 
which shortages exist could be started 
in the early years of secondary edu- 
cation. Probably no more than ten 
per cent of the secondary schools of 
the nation have skilled guidance coun- 
sellors. Without guidance and stim- 
ulation it is easy for a talent in chem- 
ical research to be submerged under 
the acceptance by family and student 
that Johnny will become a lawyer or 
banker. 

4. More careful counselling of wom- 
en matriculants. Although the num- 
ber of women students in _ insti- 
tutions of higher learning has risen 
steadily during the century, the survey 
shows that of the 172,000 graduates 
who will leave college this year, either 
as graduates or postgraduates, roughly 
one-third will be women. If women 
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would take up studies in the occupa- 
tions at present greatly undermanned, 
a great potential pool of workers would 
be established. . 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY STUDY 
POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION. One of 
the most promising activities carried 
on in Shorewood High School for 
building morale was a series of faculty- 
student discussions on “The Challenge 
That Is Ours—Our War and Peace 
Aims.” The first panel, conducted by 
seniors, was on ““We Begin to Think.” 
As a basis they used such articles as 
the editorial by Henry Luce in a re- 
cent issue of Life; an article by Good- 
win Watson on “Youth and the Im- 
peratives” in the Teachers College 
Record. They assimilated the material 
so thoroughly that their discussion was 
a vital challenge to both students and 
teachers. On the next day the teach- 
ers of all social studies classes con- 
tinued the discussion with their stu- 
dents. As a culmination of the series, 
social studies and English teachers in 
cooperation have asked every pupil 
as a semester requirement to write a 
paper on “What Kind of an America 
Do I Want Tomorrow?” The writers 
of the best five from each of the six 
grades were guests of the Shorewood 
Cooperative Club at a dinner meeting. 
At this meeting a representative from 
each grade read his paper. It is sig- 
nificant that the proposal to have 
students write such a paper came from 
the Cooperative Club, an organization 
of business and professional men, for 
the proposal carries with it the im- 
plication that changes lie ahead and 
we had better find out what we want. 
Following the meeting of the Coopera- 
tive Club, the six students who read 
their essays were asked to appear be- 
fore the following community groups: 
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a world relations study club; a wom- 
en’s affiliate of the Cooperative Club; 
and the Milwaukee Rotary Club. The 
Shorewood Herald, local newspaper, is 
publishing twenty-four papers not 
read before the Cooperative Club, one 
each week. 
% 

SALVAGING LICENSE PLATES. New 
license plates had to appear on every 
automobile by the first of April. ‘‘Sal- 
vage scrap steel for defense” was the 
slogan of every Philadelphia pupil and 
the response was immediate. The girls 
and boys of Roosevelt Junior High 
School in Philadelphia brought tags 
of 1941, found some from 1940, un- 
earthed others of 1939, discovered hid- 
den stores from previous years. Stacks 
of twenty-five tags each were tied, 
labeled, placed in array and counted 
from day to day. One hundred sev- 
enty-four stacks were gathered on the 
best day. An elderly citizen, with 
youth in his heart, took his own col- 
lection representing thirty-three years 
of driving and gave them to a pupil. 
The class in general mathematics for- 
mulated problems and solved them. 
Most of the tags were 1941, so it 
was agreed to use the size and weight 
of a 1941 tag as a basis, although by 
measuring and weighing it was known 
that tags of earlier years were larger, 
thicker, and heavier. Several bundles 
were taken back to the room so that 
each child could see, handle, weigh, 
measure, and suggest examples and 
problems that meant practice in arith- 
metical skills. Questions of weight— 
one tag, a pair, 25, 100, 500, 1,000, 
3,000, 4,350? How many tags in a 
ton? One-half ton? One-fourth ton? 
Question of value—scrap price $10.00 
a ton, $10.25 a ton, $10.37 a ton. 
If school collected 500 tags, 1,000, 
3,000, 4,350? Questions of area and 
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volume—if stacked in 25’s, 50’s, 100’s, 
if laid in straight line, would they 
reach from the door of the room to 
the door of the library? The office? 
Questions answered by graphs—rec- 
ords secured from homerooms, classes, 
grades. Questions of money value 
represented by tax—assuming an aver- 
age tax by getting actual tax figures 
for the four or five most popular 
makes of cars. Would this money 
build a mile or less of concrete high- 
way, tarvia road, macadam road? In- 
terest was unflagging for a week of 
fun, knowledge, and improved skill in 
mathematics. Other teachers also used 
the salvaging of license plates for 
study and informal discussion. 


2, 


bd 


PILOT TRAINING FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS. The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration has begun an experi- 
mental program to provide flight 
training for 210 high school boys 
enrolled in twenty-one high schools 
scattered over the United States. The 
minimum age requirement for this 
training has been lowered to seventeen 
years. If the applicant is eighteen or 
over, his enlistment in the reserve of 
the armed air forces will be an integral 
part of his enrollment. An experi- 
mental program is being given at the 
following locations: Columbus, Geor- 
gia; Idaho Falls, Idaho; Danville, Illi- 
nois; Anderson, Indiana; Battle Creek, 
Michigan; Mexico, Missouri; Roswell 
and Santa Fe, New Mexico; James- 
town, New York; Duncan, Okla- 
homa; Baker, Oregon; York, Pennsyl- 
vania; Watertown, South Dakota; 
Danville, Virginia; Ensley High 
School, Birmingham, Alabama; Modoc 
Adult High School, Alturas, Cali- 
fornia; East High School, Waterloo, 
lowa; Flathead County High School, 
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Kalispell, Montana; Pershing County 
High School, Lovelock, Nevada; Box 
Elder High School, Brigham City, 
Utah; and St. John’s Military Acad- 
emy, Delafield, Wisconsin. 


& 


LATIN-AMERICAN PAMPHLETS FOR 
CHILDREN. Pan American Union 
announces the publication of a forth- 
coming series of pamphlets on Latin 
America for juvenile readers. Two 
titles already off the press are: “The 
Pan American Union” and “The Snake 
Farm at Butantan, Brazil.” Other 
titles to be published at brief intervals 
include: “‘General San Martin”; “The 
Panama Canal”; “The Pan American 
Highway”; “The Guano Islands of 
Peru”; ‘“‘Caupolican”; “The Incas”; 
“Pizarro”; and “Cabeza de Vaca.” 


& 


EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE OPA. 
The Educational Relations Branch of 
the Consumer Division of the OPA 
has had a staff of consultants at work 
in the workshops in twenty colleges 
and universities. ‘Two staff members 
spent three weeks in each institution 
and then returned to Washington for 
a final report and conference regard- 
ing the plans for the next year. Those 
who served as consultants included: 
William B. Brown, Director of Curric- 
ulum, Los Angeles City Schools; Wil- 
liam W. Alexander, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Tennessee; J. 
Cecil Parker, Director of Michigan 
Curriculum Program, State Depart- 
ment of Education; Ed McCuistion, 
Supervisor of Negro Schools, State 
Department of Education, Little 
Rock, Arkansas; and Keith Tyler, Pro- 
fessor of Radio Education, Ohio State 
University. Alvin C. Eurich of Stan- 
ford University is Chief of the Divi- 
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sion. 


J. Paul Leonard, Warren Sey- 


fert, and Howard Wilson cooperated 
in developing the program. Mr. Leon- 
ard will return to Washington on 
September 1 to continue as consultant 
to the OPA until January 1. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR VIC- 
ToRY. ‘Vocational Guidance for Vic- 
tory” is the title of an eighty-page 
manual recently issued by the War 
Service Committee of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. In- 
cluding contributions by fifteen gov- 
ernment officials dealing with the na- 
tion’s man power, the publication 
brings together for the first time in- 
formation on all aspects of the Amer- 
ican wartime labor market. Special 
attention is given to opportunities in 
the armed forces, including the opera- 
tion of the Selective Service and Army 
Personnel Classification Systems. Em- 
ployment and training opportunities 
in war industries are set forth. There 
are sections on the new jobs open to 
women and on the problems of rural 
youth, the physically handicapped, and 
minority groups. Single copies of the 
manual may be obtained for fifty 
cents from the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, 425 West One- 
Hundred Twenty-Third Street, New 
York City. 


i? 


SOUTH OF THE RIO GRANDE. The 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has re- 
cently issued a booklet entitled “South 
of the Rio Grande—An Experiment 
in International Understanding,” that 
reports an experiment carried forward 
during the past year by the two sixth 
grades of Lincoln School under the 
special direction of Tompsie Baxter 
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and Thomas J. Francis, sixth grade 
teachers. The report describes the 
activities and includes a full bibliog- 
raphy of the books, magazines, and 
pamphlets found especially useful, lists 
of song material and records, of films, 
of trips taken, and excerpts from the 
children’s work, their comments and 
questions, an outline of a discussion, a 
list of the maps they made, and a prac- 
tical description of how these maps 


were made. 
& 


CALIFORNIA’S SECONDARY CURRICU- 
LuM. The April and May, 1942, 
numbers of the California Journal of 
Secondary Education contain a sym- 
posium of the curriculum organiza- 
tions in California secondary schools. 
Schools represented are: Palo Alto 
Senior High School; Sequoia Union 
High School; Westwood Junior-Senior 
High School; Fortuna Union High 
School; Oakdale Joint Union High 
School; Carpenteria Union High 
School; Modoc Union High School; 
Fillmore High School; Pasadena 
schools; Los Angeles schools; Oak- 
land schools; Sacramento schools; Long 
Beach schools; San Francisco schools; 
and Santa Barbara schools. 


oe 
wy 


THREE DECADES OF SERVICE TO 
THE CURRICULUM MOVEMENT. Many 
friends of W. W. Charters met for a 
day at Columbus to mark his retire- 
ment from the direction of the Bureau 
of Educational Research. From his 
remarks we quote the following ex- 
cerpt which shows Mr. Charters’ con- 
tinuous interest in curriculum re- 
search: “The years since 1900 have 
been the golden day of the pioneer. 
I came out of Chicago in 1904 with 
the germinal idea of functional edu- 
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cation planted in my mind. I played 
with the application of that point of 
view in methods of instruction. This 
led me into the curriculum where I 
have stayed for thirty years. 

Since 1912 I have been interested in 
curriculum research as my major pro- 
fessional enterprise. I have had all the 
enjoyment of a pioneer in helping to 
develop curriculum techniques and 
content and in watching the rapidly- 
expanding work of many people to 
give the children in the schools the 
curriculums, courses, experience, and 
training that will directly fit them to 
meet the problems of living in a con- 
temporary world.” 


o, 
. 


CATALOG OF RECORDINGS FOR 
SCHOOL USE. Recordings for School 
Use, by J. R. Miles and R. R. Low- 
dermilk, is a recently published cata- 


log, containing a comprehensive listing 
and evaluation of all commercially 
available educational recordings. The 
project which culminated in this cata- 
log was sponsored jointly by the Re- 
cordings Division of the American 
Council on Education and the Evalua- 


tion of School Broadcasts. The vol- 
ume is the first of a series of six 
books which will include a complete 
treatment of the whole field of radio 
as it affects children of school age 
based upon the five-year study con- 
ducted at Ohio State University un- 
der the direction of I. Keith Tyler. 


o, 
~~ 


WYOMING CURRICULUM CONFER- 
ENCE. The University of Wyoming 
held its annual curriculum conference 
at Laramie on June 19 with Professor 
W. W. Charters as the guest speaker. 
The state department was represented 
by Superintendent Ester Anderson and 
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the Commissioner of Education, Ray 
E. Robertson, who gave a progress 
report of the policy, citizens’ advisory, 
research, and executive committees of 
the state curriculum organization. 
Special interest sections met informally 
at luncheon and then broke up into 
sectional meetings to discuss their 
problems with resource persons and 
representatives of lay groups. The 
university sponsored the conference in 
connection with its Workshop on Cur- 
riculum and Instructional Problems, 
which met from June 15 to July 25 
under the direction of Dean O. C, 
Schwiering of the College of Educa- 
tion and Dr. H. R. Meyering, Teach- 
ers College, of Kansas City. By fol- 
lowing a continuous program of 
curriculum revision, Wyoming is at- 
tempting to meet the problem of dis- 
tances, teacher shortages, and other 
situations brought about by the na- 
tional emergency. 


o, 
~~ 


BUSINESS EDUCATION AND THE WAR. 
Adjusting Business Education to War 
Needs is the title of a seventy-six-page 
manual prepared and released by the 
Commercial Education Association of 
New York City and vicinity as part 
of business education’s contribution to 
the war effort. 

Four special groups are recommend- 
ed for training in the high schools, 
private schools, and colleges of the 
country. The suggested trainees in- 
clude high school seniors and post- 
high school students awaiting draft, 
preparing for enlistment, or desirous 
of entering the civil service or defense 
plants; adults in need of refresher 
training; and those now in military 
or naval bases for whom needed cler- 
ical training may be provided in near- 
by educational institutions. The man- 
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ual was edited by Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Copies of the manual may be ob- 
tained from the New York Univer- 
sity Bookstore, Washington Square 
East, New York City, at twenty-five 
cents per copy. 4, 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS FOR 
WAR INDusTRIES. The Division of In- 
dustrial Education of the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has established a curriculum lab- 
oratory for the purpose of assisting 
local vocational schools, defense train- 
ing centers, and industries in devel- 
oping and publishing instructional 
materials such as: course outlines; in- 
struction sheets; job analyses; job 
sheets; operation sheets; and informa- 
tion sheets. Full staffs are employed 
in four industrial centers preparing 
these materials for a number of occu- 


pations, including shipbuilding, ord- 
nance manufacturing, aircraft manu- 
facturing, and air depot occupations. 


& 


7 


Brier 1TEMs. C. Leslie Cushman, 
long active in the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study and a member of its 
Editorial Board, has been elected As- 
sociate Superintendent of Schools at 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. He will 
take office not later than February, 
1943. * * * Alvin C. Eurich is on 
leave of absence from Stanford Uni- 
versity and is serving as chief of the 
Educational Relations Branch of the 
Office of Price Administration. * * * 
Walter A. Anderson, formerly Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education at North- 
western University, has accepted a new 
position in the Department of Edu- 
cation at Montana State University, 
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Missoula. * * * Leslie W. Johnson, 
who, during the last year, was in 
charge of the development of the Ma- 
terials Bureau at the University School 
of the University of Kentucky, has 
recently become the director of cur- 
riculum in the Superior, Wisconsin, 
public schools. * * * Schools and col- 
leges wishing to keep up with the 
current output of pamphlets may be 
interested in The Pamphleteer Month- 
ly which is an index to free and in- 
expensive printed materials. The 
address is The Pamphleteer Monthly, 
313 West Thirty-Fifth Street, New 
York City. * * * Research Studies 
of the State College of Washington, a 
publication containing a condensation 
of masters’ theses in education, con- 
tains several titles which pertain to the 
curriculum. * * * About 150 presi- 
dents of teachers colleges attended the 
School for Executives at Pine Lake 
Camp near Battle Creek, June 15-26, 
held under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges 
in cooperation with the Commission 
on Teacher Education and the Kellogg 
Foundation. * * * Work on the revi- 
sion of the course of study in lan- 
guage arts is continuing in the city 
of Buffalo, New York. * * * Over 
a period of six years, all the art teach- 
ers in Des Moines, Iowa, have worked 
together on Saturday morning on com- 
mon problems in the teaching of art. 
* * * John E. Brewton, Associate 
Director of the Division of Surveys 
and Field Studies, Peabody College, 
long identified with curriculum pro- 
grams in the South, has been appointed 
Dean of the Graduate School and 
Acting Director of the Division of 
Surveys and Field Studies of Peabody 
College. 
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Curriculum Development in 
Lacat School Systems 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. Our main ob- 
jective for this year was living and 
growing happily in the home, school, 
and community in a democratic way. 
I feel that our objective was translated 
into action through our stimulating 
and worth-while meetings, demonstra- 
tions, committee work, conferences, 
discussions and everyday classroom 
teaching. The teachers were encour- 
aged to evaluate their own services 
and, in turn, to have the children pur- 
pose, plan, carry out, and evaluate 
their own activities. Evaluations re- 


ceived more attention than ever before 
by supervisor, teacher, and child. 
There is probably no better tech- 


nique for the improvement and pro- 
motion of teacher growth than good 
demonstration work. The demonstra- 
tions, which have been given for the 
past scholastic year, were on language 
arts with particular emphasis on read- 
ing. The lessons were given in a nat- 
ural classroom situation in various 
schools throughout the city, with all 
members of the class present. The 
pupils were grouped according to their 
needs, abilities, and experiences. 

The kindergarten-primary supervisor 
assisted the teachers who gave the 
demonstrations by meeting with them 
in groups, in individual conferences, 
and in visitations to their classrooms. 
On these occasions interesting discus- 
sions took place; worth-while experi- 
ences were shared; opinions were ex- 
changed; and suggestions were given 
in this cooperative thinking and plan- 
ning. 


Emphasis was placed on purposeful 
activities going on during independent 
periods, while the teacher was occu- 
pied with a group close to her in front 
of the room where she was present- 
ing new work. Many worth-while 
things were done by the little people 
at this time as they moved quietly 
around, working individually or in 
small groups. Real learning was tak- 
ing place. 

After December 7 wartime activi- 
ties were used constructively in each 
demonstration lesson. Special atten- 
tion was given to citizenship, health, 
and safety in helping to win the war. 

The purpose of the supervisor for 
these demonstrations was to have a 
group of teachers observe: (1) the 
development of readiness by building 
a background for reading in each 
classroom that was varied; (2) the 
development of comprehension by 
starting the child where he was and 
taking him on at his own rate; (3) 
independent work periods during the 
lesson; (4) the development of a love 
and desire for reading; and (5) the 
conference period before and after the 
lesson. 

At the close of each language art 
demonstration the supervisor, with the 
teacher and principal, conducted a 
discussion of the work observed. The 
teachers felt free to discuss many 
situations which arose during the les- 
son and to offer constructive criticism 
and suggestions. 

During this conference, contribu- 
tions were made by the visiting teach- 
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ers and principals concerning the de- 
velopment of good working habits and 
attitudes; the development of self- 
reliance and independence; the accept- 
ance of responsibility for duties and 
carrying them out; the feeling of good 
will and an appreciation of the work 
of all. Ethel Massengale, Supervisor, 
Kindergarten, First, Second, and Third 
Grades. 


”, 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. The pres- 
ent curriculum improvement program 
in the Birmingham Public Schools 
was begun in the fall of 1935. The 
following are some of the activities 
taking place since that date: 

1. The conducting of a survey to 
determine the needs of Birmingham 
and its schools. All of Birmingham’s 
1,500 teachers took part. 

2. The establishment of a curricu- 
lum laboratory to provide work facili- 
ties and materials to teachers working 
on curriculum problems, and to make 
available a greater variety of instruc- 
tional aids for use in the classroom. 
The curriculum laboratory now houses 
more than 13,000 books, bulletins, and 
magazines, and more than 90,000 
other items. Nearly 7,000 teachers 
have made use of the laboratory since 
its founding. 


3. The development of approxi- 
mately 3,000 units of work in Bir- 


mingham classrooms. Eight hundred 
of these were written up and made 
available in the curriculum laboratory. 

4. The production of many bulletins 
by committees working under the 
supervision of a steering committee. 
These bulletins were mimeographed 
and distributed to teachers. 

5. The furnishing to several hun- 
dred teachers of materials to be used 
in preparing grade meeting talks on 
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phases of Birmingham’s Character Ed- 
ucation Program. 

6. The compiling periodically of 
suggestions from teachers concerning 
improved classroom procedures. Many 
of these may eventually find a place 
in a revised course of study. 

7. Working with other organiza- 
tions to establish a visual education 
library. 

8. Encouraging teachers to focus 
classroom activities upon the priorities 
as given by the Educational Policies 
Commission in its publication, A War 
Policy for American Schools. I. R. 
Obenchain, Director of Curriculum. 


io 
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CANTON, OHIO. Canton’s most re- 
cent contribution to the common 
problem of curriculum revision has 
been in the field of social science. 
These courses of study, recently re- 
leased from the press, mark another 
milestone in the educational progress 
of the city; they have appeared in a 
convenient, printed form instead of 
the cumbersome mimeographed form 
previously in use. This has been made 
possible by a most complete printing 
shop in the recently built Timken 
Vocational High School. 

Our courses of study are produced 
by regular teachers and principals, 
under the guidance and stimulation of 
Mr. J. H. Mason, superintendent of 
the city school system. Most of the 
work is accomplished in the hours fol- 
lowing the close of the day’s school 
session. The only expert assistance was 
given by the director of the training 
school of a neighboring state univer- 
sity, and this was on a basis of friendly 
interest that involved no financial 
consideration. 

The committee was composed of 
three principals, Mr. M. P. Watts of 
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the Gibbs School, Miss Lena Fowler 
of Belle Stone School, and Miss Ruth 
Skeeles of Worley School, along with 
several outstanding teachers from each 
grade. Preliminary preparations in- 
cluded a visit to the libraries of Ohio 
State and Columbia Universities, as 
well as an examination of recent 
courses from other cities. 

In Canton social science combines 
geography with history in grades three, 
four, and five, and it is taught as a 
single subject. In grades six and 
seven, geography and history are 
taught as separate subjects. In grade 
eight, history and civics as separate 
subjects cover the field of social sci- 
ence. M. P. Watts, Principal, Gibbs 
School. 


2 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE. An 
organization was set up in January, 
1940, for the improvement of school- 
work and for reorganizing the cur- 
riculum. We began by appointing a 
Central Planning Committee com- 
posed of teachers and principals from 
the various schools of the city. Their 
duties were to select study areas for 
which a need was felt, to organize 
the teachers into groups for study, 
and to act as a steering committee 
for the entire program. 

The areas selected for study were 
health, safety, language arts, fine arts, 
visual aids, recreational facilities, nat- 
ural science, social science, child study, 
and juvenile delinquency. Each teach- 
er and principal was encouraged to 
study in the area in which he had a 
particular interest. A chairman was 
elected in each group to plan the 
course of procedure in the study and 
to direct the discussion. 

Meetings organized on the grade 
levels were held at alternate intervals 
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with the study area meetings, at which 
time suitable units were presented, 
analyzed, tested later in classrooms, 
and finally published for teachers to 
use. It is planned that in this way 
the best materials known to any group 
may be made available to all the 
teachers. 

The findings of these groups were 
published recently and placed in the 
hands of the teachers for further 
testing. Thus it is planned that the 
curriculum may be constantly im- 
proved as the study groups continue 
their research and as new units of 
work are developed and presented to 
group members for testing in the ac- 
tual classroom work. A large pro- 
portion of the teacher personnel is 
taking part in the construction and 
organization of materials, and the en- 
tire group is having at least a listening 
part in the study and grade group 
presentations. B. T. Welch, Principal, 
Junior High School. 


io 
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DaDE COUNTY, FLORIDA. In the 
field of recent curriculum develop- 
ment in our schools, the principal 
features have been characterized by an 
increase in vocational and shop stud- 
ies, the addition of a required third 
year in social studies and a second 
year of required science for high 
school students. More attention is 
being given to mathematics, science, 
and physical and health education. 
This last subject is being required of 
all students every day and a definite 
part of the school assigned to it. No 
one is excused from this subject. Even 
those who are physically unable to 
take the body-building exercises must 
take the health work. 

Instruction in all subjects has been 
characterized by greater responsibilities 
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being assigned to students them- 
selves. Students participate largely in 
the conduct and operation of their 
schools and classes. Citizenship and 
responsibility are emphasized in every 
grade and class throughout our system. 
The Dade County Schools operate 
as a county unit system with approxi- 
mately 1,500 teachers. These teachers 
are highly organized into twenty-four 
professional study groups following 
their subject field. These organiza- 
tions serve for social and professional 
improvement as well as for curriculum 
development. Officers are elected an- 
nually and regular meetings are held 
monthly. Each group undertakes one 
or more projects for study during the 
year, such projects arising out of felt 
needs in the subject area in which 
the group is particularly interested. 
Space does not permit analysis of 
the work of these groups. Suffice to 
say that our teachers are enthusiastic 


over this democratic method of cur- 
riculum study and are securing praise- 
worthy results concerning not only 
what to teach, but also how to teach. 
I. T. Pearson, Director of Instruction. 


CORVALLIS, OREGON. In 1939 the 
Corvallis curriculum was organized 
on the unit plan, and a series of 
committees was set to work to eval- 
uate the school situation from every 
possible angle, including such items 
as report cards, textbooks, areas of 
learning, scope, sequence, guidance, 
school legislation, and salaries so that 
as complete a background as possible 
could be obtained to further curric- 
ulum development. 

Through the work of these com- 
mittees fifteen accomplishments were 
listed. Among them were the estab- 
lishment of a scope and sequence chart 
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for the first six grades; a new type 
of elementary report card; a cumula- 
tive record system for each child; and 
a survey of the remedial reading prob- 
lem in the system. 

In the fall of 1939, the commit- 
tees were reorganized into grade-unit 
groups in the elementary schools, and 
into subject-matter groups in the jun- 
ior and senior high schools. These 
groups appraised the work of the pre- 
vious committees and brought into 
line any discrepancies in terminology 
and organization of content. 

In the fall of 1940, the entire 
elementary staff of teachers and prin- 
cipals established a curriculum work- 
shop under the guidance of Dr. Hugh 
B. Wood, University of Oregon, and 
J. F. Schenk, city superintendent of 
schools. 

As a result of the workshop studies 
the teachers produced a series of pro- 
visional subject matter and grade area 
charts showing the sequence and cor- 
relation of the various areas of learn- 
ing. In addition a handbook was 
organized which presented the educa- 
tional philosophy of the group and 
explained the use of the above charts. 
A section which presented some guid- 
ing principles in the construction, pres- 
entation, and evaluation of units was 
also included. 

During 1941 and 1942, the junior 
high school corps of teachers contin- 
ued the workshop and completed an 
overview of the year’s work. As a 
result they have refined their phi- 
losophy of education and set up their 
primary and secondary objectives. 
From their study they are developing 
coordinating charts in the various sub- 
ject-matter fields and a handbook to 
guide new teachers in the use of these 
charts. Robert L. Houck, Principal 
of Harding School. 
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FoRT WAYNE, INDIANA. We pro- 
posed a program of curriculum im- 
provement to our Board of Education 
just ten years ago. It was approved 
and submitted to our teachers where 
we found a most wholesome response. 
The endeavor was planned on the sen- 
ior high school level first in English, 
history, science, and industrial fields 
with the instruction that the date of 
completion was of least importance. 
Some of the finest interest, contribu- 
tions, and results we have ever shared 
came from these endeavors. This work 
has continued to the present moment 
with revision about every three years. 
Our principals had a very important 
part in the development. Our research 
department made many excellent stud- 
ies and made contributions of great 
value. 

The same procedures were followed 
in our junior high schools and in the 
elementary schools. The committees 
were overlapping as to grade and many 
took their work to universities during 
the summer for criticism and evalua- 
tion. 

We directed the work with members 
of our own staff. We built reference 
libraries, added surveys, used year- 
books and all other suitable aids. 

We studied our homes, our city, and 
our children with a view of enrich- 
ing the training offered. It was an 
educational endeavor that has proved 
helpful in every direction. The results 
were apparent from later studies of 
pupils’ progress made by our research 
department. Merle J. Abbett, Super- 
intendent. 


io 
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Gary, INDIANA. Last year, 1940- 
41, committees of principals and teach- 
ers working with the supervisor of 
kindergarten and primary grades de- 
veloped a unified program for children 
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of those grades. This year that pro- 
gram has been tried out, modified, 
and amplified. 

In the middle grades this year the 
social study and science programs have 
been revised and tentative outlines de- 
veloped. The work has been done by 
teachers, principals, and the supervisor 
of the middle grades. In working 
out these outlines, effort has been made 
to plan activities so as to make a better 
integrated program for the children of 
these grades. More attention has been 
directed to arranging for actual ex- 
periences, and after that to the use 
of audio-visual aids and wide reading. 
This coming year attention will be 
given to modifying the English and 
art work to contribute more directly 
to the objectives that have been set 
up for the educational program of 
these grades. 

In secondary grades the ground- 
work for curriculum revision has been 
laid through studying community 
needs and how the offerings can be 
broadened to make the work more 
functional. Considerable experimen- 
tation has been carried on to deter- 
mine how to modify methods of class- 
room procedure to secure more active 
interest and better results generally. 
One experiment has been concerned 
with the use of audio-visual aids in 
classroom work. Another has been in 
ways and means of various teachers 
working together to improve com- 
mand of the English language. Next 
year work will be started under the 
direction of the supervisor of second- 
ary education to put in writing the 
new program. Bernice Engels, Super- 
visor of Elementary Education. 

& 


Houston, Texas. In Houston, 
Texas, we are revising practically all 
of our courses of study to adapt them 
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to the twelve-year program recently 
adopted, and to make changes needed 
in meeting wartime demands. 

In the field of social studies we are 
strengthening our work in Latin- 
American geography and history, in- 
troducing appropriate materials into 
existing units at every grade level 
rather than offering some one unit 
based on Latin America. In the same 
way we are introducing new materials 
on India, China, Japan, and such 
other regions of Asia as are likely to 
figure prominently in postwar affairs, 
as well as in the present war crisis. 
For many years we have studied some- 
thing on ancient China and Japan; 
but we have done too little with pres- 
ent-day Asia. Wherever possible, in 


junior and senior high schools, we are 
increasing our emphasis upon present- 
day world geography, directing special 
attention to essential raw materials; 


to international trade; and to such 
place geography as the average citizen 
needs to know in order to read cur- 
rent newspapers intelligently and to 
such modern interpretations of direc- 
tions and distances as are being given 
to our aviators. 

In all grades we are stressing, even 
more than heretofore, American de- 
mocracy and our duties and responsi- 
bilities as American citizens, imple- 
menting our citizenship training with 
Red Cross activities, the purchase of 
stamps and bonds, the conservation of 
essential materials, and numerous other 
community services. 

In the elementary grades we are 
stressing those fundamental social 
problems that tend to persist in time 
of peace as well as in time of war. 
At no place in our courses of study 
do we make provision for little chil- 
dren to discuss “current events” as 
such. Instead, we are endeavoring to 
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provide numerous activities through 
which we can develop active love of 
country without direct reference to 
the horrors of war and without build- 
ing up hatred of our enemies. 

In junior and senior high school 
science we are stressing physics and 
chemistry. For boys and girls plan- 
ning to go immediately into industry 
(or into the Army) we are offering 
courses in “applied science,” in which 
we are giving them certain essentials 
of physics and chemistry, even though 
they do not take the regular physics 
and chemistry courses. 

In the senior high school we are 
offering next fall a course in Preflight 
Aeronautics. We are, also, writing 
into existing courses (social studies, 
science, and mathematics) a great deal 
of information useful in “air condi- 
tioning” the whole body of students. 

More than ever before we are stress- 
ing industrial arts for girls as well as 
boys, and we have condensed our 
courses to give a greater amount of 
work in fewer hours, especially in 
mechanical drawing and machine 
drawing. 

Like every other school system, we 
are emphasizing nutrition, physical fit- 
ness, and health. In fact, we are striv- 
ing to put into effect, as rapidly as 
possible, a great many of the excellent 
suggestions being furnished by those 
who are making a special study of 
the ways in which the schools can 
help to win the war. Mabel Cassell, 
Director of Curriculum. 


° 
we 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. A lan- 
guage arts committee, one composed 
of principals and teachers, made a pre- 
liminary study of how language com- 
position is related to the total school 
program. They tried out one survey 
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technique and now, after a revision 
of their materials, are prepared to 
make a city-wide survey next year. 
Dr. Dora Smith of the University of 
Minnesota is serving as an adviser to 
this committee. 

Next year this committee will re- 
port to the entire principals’ group, 
not only on the results of the survey, 
but also on these topics: the functional 
opportunities of a modern curriculum 
to promote language development; the 
improvement of the mechanics of oral 
and written expression; a study of the 
place of the language period in the 
total program in the Minneapolis pub- 
lic schools; and the encouragement of 
creative writing. 

During the past few years, a group 
of principals and teachers have kept 
up a continuous study and evaluation 
of reports to parents. They have tried 
out several methods, but have, in gen- 


eral, used the note form of report to 


parents. Plans were made during the 
current year for a tryout of a plan 
for parent-teacher conferences during 
the coming year. About twelve build- 
ings will participate in the experiment. 

Still another group of principals and 
teachers have been at work on prob- 
lems of teaching reading in grades 4, 
5, and 6. They have held meetings 
for the purpose of discussing such 
topics as the characteristics of a good 
reading program in the intermediate 
grades, reading materials which are 
suited to the interest of pupils as well 
as to their reading ability, the place 
of the library in the school, etc. 

The Guide to the Teaching of Read- 
ing in the Primary Grades, which was 
developed by a committee of ele- 
mentary school principals, teachers, 
and the Board of Education librarian, 
under the direction of the Elementary 
Education Department, was sent out 
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to all schools in September, 1940. The 
introduction of the course was begun 
during 1940-41 in a series of small 
group meetings for all kindergarten 
and primary teachers in northeast and 
south district schools. 

In these discussions the following 
points in particular were stressed: the 
kindergarten teacher’s responsibility in 
teaching readiness for reading; the in- 
dividualization of instruction to meet 
pupils’ needs in first grade; the diag- 
nosis of pupils’ needs in second and 
third grade reading; a well-rounded 
reading program at each level; the 
challenge which should be offered the 
more able readers in second and third 
grades. Excellent teaching was illus- 
trated in the reading lessons which 
were given by fifteen teachers. 

A complete revision of the elemen- 
tary school social studies program has 
been under way since 1938. At that 
time it was realized that there was a 
need for reorganizing the curriculum 
to place greater emphasis on history, 
community life, and on present-day 
living. For the past four years the 
teachers and principals of some thirty 
schools have developed and have tested 
a large amount of material for the new 
program. The new social studies 
course is expected to appear sometime 
in 1942. 

The work of a committee comprised 
of teachers, principals, and special 
supervisors from fifteen elementary 
schools, over a period of three years, 
culminated in the appearance of a 
handbook called the ‘Early Elementary 
School.” This handbook deals with 
such topics as: the organization of the 
first four grades, the school environ- 
ment, teacher-parent relations includ- 
ing the report card, experiences which 
promote child development, etc. 


The fifteen schools which developed 
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the materials used the handbook as a 
professional study guide. The prin- 
cipals and teachers took section after 
section and discussed it thoroughly. 
Interested building groups were in- 
vited to join in a similar study and, 
as a result, fifteen additional schools 
used the handbook. With the assist- 
ance of the principals on the commit- 
tee who developed this handbook, a 
series of meetings with teachers and 
principals was conducted in these fif- 
teen schools. The handbook was used 
as a guide for discussion. Prudence 
Cutright, Assistant Superintendent. 


°, 
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MONTEBELLO, CALIFORNIA, UNIFIED 
SCHOOL DISTRICT. Responsibility for 
leadership in the program to improve 
the curriculum of the school district 
has been placed in the hands of an 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
instruction. This procedure makes it 
possible to maintain a consistent phi- 
losophy of education and the same 
general approach to school experiences 
throughout the school from kindergar- 
ten through senior high school. It 
has been the practice of the Monte- 
bello schools to have the major cur- 
riculum effort center each year in 
some particular phase of the school- 
work. During the school year, 1940- 
41, the reading program was given 
careful study on each of the school 
levels. During the present school year, 
arithmetic is being studied. It is the 
plan to work particularly in the field 
of language arts during the school 
year, 1942-43, and science in 1943-44, 

In addition to these general surveys 
of various areas of the program, spe- 
cial studies are made as particular needs 
develop. For example, immediately 
following the declaration of war in 
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December, 1941, a committee was ap- 
pointed to develop a bulletin for the 
teaching of first aid in all of the sec- 
ondary physical education classes. An- 
other committee was appointed to 
prepare a bulletin dealing with health 
problems on each school level. 


In order to maintain proper articu- 
lation on the different school levels 
and in order to keep a reasonable 
amount of uniformity on each of the 
school levels, it is the practice in 
appointing curriculum committees to 
select membership from as large a 
number of schools as possible. For 
example, the Mathematics Committee, 
now completing the study of that 
field, has in its membership a math- 
ematics teacher from the senior high 
school, one from each of the three 
junior high schools, as well as teachers 
from over half of the elementary 
schools of the district. In practically 
every situation a classroom teacher is 
requested to serve as chairman of a 
curriculum committee. 

A Curriculum Council composed of 
the chairmen of all standing and spe- 
cial curriculum committees and of the 
special supervisors meets monthly with 
the assistant superintendent in charge 
of instruction to discuss reports and 
recommendations of the various com- 
mittees. One of the functions of the 
Curriculum Council is to maintain a 
proper scope for each of the several 
curriculum committees. Committee 
recommendations clear through the 
Curriculum Council before going to 
the Administrative Council. Even- 
tually the recommendations are pre- 
sented to the Board of Education for 
approval. Cecil D. Hardesty, Super- 
intendent of Schools. 
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LEADERSHIP IN THE COORDINATION OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


By BESS GOODYKOONTZ 
Assistant Commissioner, U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 


F I READ the accounts accurately, 
I the need for coordination of all 
agencies working for children and 
youth is widely accepted as an educa- 
tional principle and has long since 
passed the stage of exhortation. Pos- 
sibly then, the most useful thing for 
me to do is to summarize what has 
already been written and to point to 
one relatively undeveloped area in 
which coordinated planning and action 
is much needed. 

1. When a coordinating council or 
community council or similar group 
is organized, it usually starts with 
some specific problem, but if effective, 
it usually reaches out and affects many 
related interests. The first coordinat- 
ing councils had the prevention and 
correction of delinquency as a primary 
interest. The juvenile court, the po- 
lice and sheriff’s department, the pro- 
bation department, and numerous so- 
cial agencies held important places in 
the organization. The initial goals of 
improving procedures for handling 
juvenile cases and a reduction in the 
number of juvenile convictions nat- 
urally led to studies of who the juve- 
nile offenders were, where they came 
from, what community factors seemed 
conducive to delinquency, what schools 
and other agencies were doing or not 
doing. Inevitably the councils were 
led into planning for community rec- 
reation, for vocational opportunities 
and guidance, for studies of housing 
needs, and for expanded school pro- 
grams. 

Another illustration of this expan- 
sion of interest of community coun- 
cils has developed recently in the work 
of the Regional Advisory Councils on 


Defense Health and Welfare Services. 
Under the authority granted him by 
the President to coordinate health, 
welfare, and related defense activities, 
the administrator of the program, Mr. 
McNutt, has appointed twelve region- 
al directors of defense health and wel- 
fare services. Each director in turn 
has established regional advisory coun- 
cils to assist him. Membership on 
the councils include representatives of 
many federal and state agencies oper- 
ating in the region, especially those 
interested in community problems. At 
the early meetings of the councils ac- 
counts were given of the situation in 
various defense boom towns—the in- 
crease in population, the housing sit- 
uation, the effects on local facilities, 
school, health, and welfare problems. 
There were reports of what each 
agency was doing, and it was soon 
evident that there were numerous gaps 
in services. But equally serious, there 
were few procedures for interstate co- 
ordination of social services, though 
the community problems we now face 
have numerous interstate aspects. For 
example, who is responsible in a new 
defense town for the school facilities 
for children who come from hundreds 
of communities in other states? Who 
interprets to them the school attend- 
ance regulations if they are different 
from those at home? Who provides 
the clothing or whatever else is needed 
to get to school? If whole popula- 
tions are to be moved, as is already 
the case, what agency can handle in- 
terstate problems? Who gets state 
services together? So far the advisory 
councils are serving a useful function 
in analyzing these problems and in 
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fitting together the patterns of serv- 
ices. Such extension of interest to 
related problems is typical of councils 
organized for other purposes and on 
other levels. 

2. The interaction of agencies work- 
ing through a coordinating council 
not only serves to get things done for 
a community, but in the process modi- 
fies and improves the agencies them- 
selves. This is not a very profound 
thought, but may be worth while 
dwelling on because sometimes school 
people think of themselves as the 
party of the first part and of all other 
agencies in a cooperative enterprise as 
the party of the second part. But in 
dealing with community problems as 
they are related to children and young 
people, it is just as important that 
health and employment agencies know 
each other as that schools and health 
or schools and employment agencies 
get together. 


One of the most frequent comments 
heard following the first meetings of 


the advisory councils on defense 
health and welfare services was that 
representatives of federal or state 
agencies working in a given area did 
not know each other, though frequent- 
ly they were operating or guiding pro- 
grams in the same communities and 
even in the same fields. The opportu- 
nity of looking together at the prob- 
lems of a given community, and then 
of pooling resources to help to meet 
them sometimes means tossing a ready- 
made program overboard and starting 
over together. This process of “inter- 
action” is really not much more than 
one of sharpening each other’s tools, 
but as such it is immensely important. 
To point to only one example, Toledo, 
one of the four communities in an 
experimental program of community 
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organization for family life education,! 
reports an institute on meeting mod- 
ern problems of family life. Sixty- 
three community agencies participated, 
in itself an accomplishment, but the 
incentive the institute gave these 
agencies for improving their services 
is proving most effective. 

3. The process of coordination is 
one of defining and clarifying the re- 
sponsibilities and lines of operation of 
the participating agencies. Coordina- 
tion is not synonymous with fogginess, 
with relaxation of principles. Work- 
ing together on common problems is 
sure to bring better understanding and 
to minimize professional distrusts. It 
does not mean a breakdown of lines of 
demarcation nor the loss of identity 
as separate agencies with individual 
accomplishments. On the contrary, it 
should clarify the functions and oper- 
ating techniques of each agency, with 
resulting increase in efficiency of and 
respect for the organizations. How 
this operates is illustrated in a recent 
publication? of the American Public 
Health Association which describes a 
variety of types of community organi- 
zation for health education, some ini- 
tiated under health departments, some 
under school leadership, some spon- 
sored jointly, and each showing sig- 
nificant results. 

It may be observed that the opera- 
tion of a federation or a council of 
autonomous agencies represents an ad- 
vanced stage in government. It is 
simpler to erase all lines of independ- 
ent action and to start over with only 
a single authority and a single pro- 
gram. Maintaining the operating in- 

1''Four Communities Pioneer.’’ Reprint from 
“School Life,’’ Official Journal of the U. S 
Office of Education. 

“Community Organization for Health Educa- 
tion.”” The Report of a Committee of the 
Public Health Education Section and the Health 


Officers Section of the American Public Health 
Association. 1941. 
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dependence of a group of organiza- 
tions at the same time that they pool 
their planning is much harder. But 
this happens to be in line with our 
American ideal of organized action, 
which we maintain is more efficient in 
the long run than direct-action tech- 
niques. 

4. Coordination is a process which 
can be learned. Unfortunately, co- 
ordination is at present a sloppy term. 
We use it to mean any one of a num- 
ber of five-syllable words—coopera- 
tion, affiliation, organization, syn- 
chronization. We also use it to mean 
supervision or control. In fact, unless 
we are careful, we shall soon wear off 
all its distinguishing threads and make 
it completely useless to hold the ker- 
nel of an idea. And yet it has a 
specific meaning. In mechanics, co- 
ordination means to bring the parts 
into common action or movement. It 
assumes an understanding of the func- 
tions of each one of the constituent 
parts. It involves the regulation and 
combination of the various parts of an 
operation into harmonious movement. 
It requires a nice sense of spacing both 
in place and time. Mechanical co- 
ordination results in a perfect product, 
lack of it turns out the duds. 

Social coordination is not so easy 
to observe; the processes are harder 
to follow; the results are less immedi- 
ately apparent. But that we believe 
there are definable rules to follow is 
apparent; a workshop at Greenville, 
South Carolina, gets out a handbook 
in community development to be used 
as a guide in thinking about and plan- 
ning for community problems; the 
Berkeley Coordinating Council spon- 


3"‘A Handbook in ete Development.”’ 


The Southeastern Workshop, 


reenville, South 
Carolina. 1941. 
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sors a Junior Coordinating Council* 
to serve in an advisory capacity for 
the senior council and to participate 
in its deliberations; the College of 
Education at Ohio State University® 
is convinced that prospective teachers 
and administrators must have experi- 
ence in school-community relations so 
that they can interpret community 
problems intelligently and participate 
effectively in their settlement; the 
Santa Barbara® schools devote an en- 
tire institute to a study of how the 
functions of various governmental 
agencies are related to the schools; 
hundreds of communities organize 
youth councils, not only to do some- 
thing for youth, but because, as the 
American Youth Commission’ says, 
“The young people who participate in 
any such plan not only will improve 
their community as a place in which 
to live, but will profit by experience 
of the highest value in their own 
personal development.” If our theory 
is correct—that processes of coordina- 
tion can be learned—the next genera- 
tion should be more skillful than is 
this one in manipulating its social ma- 
chinery. 

5. Leadership in coordinating social 
agencies is essential, but it is probably 
not what it seems. By this I mean 
that in education, as in many other 
highly organized services, we are still 
ridden by the line-and-staff concept, 
with the leader sitting at the point 
where all lines of action converge. 
That seems to me a completely inap- 


4""Youth—How Communities Can Help.’ 
Bulletin 1936, No. 18-I, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

5““Community Action and the School.’’ Lloyd 
Allen Cook. College of Education, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

as Annual Opening of the Santa 
Barbara City Schools and City Teachers’ In- 
stitute.”” 

™Community Responsibility for Youth.’ 
Recommendations of the American Youth Com- 
mission of the American Council on Education. 
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propriate pattern for the coordinating 
function. There, the initiative comes 
first from one and then from another 
person, field, or agency. Responsibil- 
ity rests first in one place and then 
in another. The leader is not, likely 
enough, at the head of the table. 

Frequently I am reminded of the 
two illustrious Virginia Georges—the 
two neighbors, George Washington 
and George Mason. One left his seat 
in the House of Burgesses to lead the 
Continental Army to victory; the oth- 
er stayed, took the first George’s seat 
in the legislature, drafted Virginia’s 
Declaration of Rights which served as 
a model for the Bill of Rights in our 
Federal Constitution. Certainly both 
Georges were leaders—in different ca- 
pacities, at different crises, with dif- 
ferent tools. It seems to me that this 
has a parallel both for individuals 
and for professions who share in some 
cooperative project. 


And now with the five points com- 
pleted, may I mention one group 
which has not figured in the descrip- 
tions of practice so far—the two to 
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six year olds. The census says there 
are 800,000 of them. Where are 
they? What are they doing? Who 
is paying attention to them? Are 
they having any fun? Is it true that 
these are their most formative—or 
educational — years? Are they the 
school’s responsibility? They cannot, 
as did youth, speak for themselves, 
And yet in every community there 
are organizations which could be in- 
terested in them as in no other group 
—health, welfare, recreation, libraries, 
civic, social, industrial, commercial, 
and fraternal groups. They probably 
do not know that kindergartens are 
available for not more than a fifth of 
the children of kindergarten age; that 
public nursery schools are practically 
nonexistent; that in most communities 
there are no organized health or play 
or educational programs for them. 
Here is a chance it seems to me for 
leadership in coordinating social agen- 
cies to fill a completely worthy, na- 
tionally useful, and almost unexplored 
realm of planning. 





CHILD STUDY AND THE GUIDANCE FUNCTION 


By C. GILBERT WRENN 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota 


HOSE RESPONSIBLE for curriculum 

construction and those responsible 
for the supervision of instruction are 
equally interested in a study of the 
child that leads to better instruction 
and a more meaningful curriculum. 
It seems wise also to consider the par- 
ticular responsibilities of the counselor 
or other guidance worker for the study 
of the child. These three types of 
educational workers, curriculum di- 
rectors, supervisors, and counselors, 
should work together in complete har- 
mony if most effective understanding 
of children is to result. I should like 
to discuss the relationship of the coun- 
selor to three different aspects of child 
study. 

Methods of Child Study. If one 
were to group all the specific methods 
of child study into two large areas, 
most of the specific would fit into the 
category of either (1) the overall, 
total individual approach or (2) the 
approach using specific and fragmen- 
tary information about the child. 
Both are unsatisfactory as far as cer- 
tain values are concerned. The over- 
all approach is realistic, but unreliable 
since far too much of the observer’s 
judgment must enter in, regardless of 
the particular name given to the 
method used. The second approach, 
using specifics of information, may 
give reliable results within a narrow 
area, but there is but little doubt that 
the fragmentation resulting provides 
for an unrealistic analysis of the func- 
tioning individual. In the realm of 
human personality it is certainly true 
that the total is more than the sum 
of its parts. 


The well-trained counselor has a 
method to offer that combines the 
values of both of the earlier ap- 
proaches. This is the clinical method, 
both clinical diagnosis and clinical 
counseling. With such an approach, 
the specific facts are gathered and 
then analyzed in their relationships to 
each other in order to secure a picture 
of the total individual. Great care 
must be used to secure reliable spe- 
cifics of behavior and to secure in- 
formation in an adequate number of 
areas of behavior. Once this has been 
done, the second task of synthesizing 
these data remains. In this synthesis 


any one item of information is seen 
in its relationship to all other items 
of information and an attempt is made 


to see the pattern of behavior which 
appears from these relationships. There 
is but little doubt that in the study 
of the individual child the clinical 
method has much to commend it. 

The Responsibility for Studying the 
Child. The easy answer is that every- 
one is responsible for this function, 
but the obvious reply is that where 
everyone is responsible no one does the 
job adequately. A distinction should 
be drawn between responsibility for 
studying groups of children and re- 
sponsibility for studying individuals 
within that group. Supervisors and 
curriculum directors have major re- 
sponsibility for group study; that is, 
for securing a pattern of data on 
groups of children in order to plan for 
more effective instruction and curric- 
ulum development. Upon the well- 
qualified teacher and counselor, how- 
ever, must rest the responsibility for 
the study of the individual, since it 
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is they who come into most intimate 
contact with him, and since it is the 
functions of teaching and counseling 
that carry the most urgent demand 
for individual study. Unfortunately, 
those responsible for the study of 
groups are often impatient with those 
who study the individual in more 
meticulous fashion. The converse may 
also be true. Those studying indi- 
viduals feel that the gross data re- 
garding groups is of little value. 

Most alert curriculum and instruc- 
tional supervisors will at once admit, 
however, that both types of study are 
essential. The individual must be 
seen in his uniqueness against the back- 
ground of the group, for it is in this 
group that he had his being. An 
individual is most adequately under- 
stood when he is seen against the back- 
drop of the immediate social group 
and the larger cultural group of which 
he is a member. It is my sincere 
conviction that the well-trained coun- 
selor is the best qualified for the study 
of the individual. But his contribu- 
tion must be related to those who 
gather group data. The counselor can 
make a very real contribution to better 
understanding of children for curric- 
ulum and instructional purposes, but 
if care is not used, the counselor’s 
case notes remain in his file, while the 
curriculum director goes blithely on 
his way, depending on averages and 
distributions of data. 

To this problem of the study of the 
individual as a unique functioning or- 
ganism should be added the importance 
of studying the individual over a 
period of time; what is sometimes 
known as the developmental or longi- 
tudinal approach. Here again, the 
counselor and teacher have the best 
facilities for securing developmental 
data, and these facilities should be 
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utilized to the utmost by the alert 
curriculum director and supervisor of 
instruction. 

The Relation of Counseling to the 
Curriculum and Instruction. We have 
progressed in this discussion to where 
now we should give attention to the 
relation of the counseling function, 
or perhaps in even a broader sense, 
the guidance function, to the school 
curriculum and the instructional func- 
tion. (If one were realistic as well 
as progressive, one would admit at 
once that the curriculum is inclusive 
enough to contain within itself the 
function of guidance, but this pro- 
gressive approach is at times not too 
satisfying. To too many people the 
curriculum is still the course-of study 
rather than the sum total of the ex- 
periences of the child in the educa- 
tional environment. It is in this re- 


stricted sense that I am thinking of 


it, although perhaps I should have 
called it specifically a course of 
study.) It is my conviction that the 
distinction between instructional and 
counseling functions are those of de- 
gree only, rather than differences of 
kind. All teachers and educational 
workers counsel students. But the 
counselor possesses more time and skill 
for dealing with adjustment problems 
than does the average teacher. On 
the other hand, more responsibility 
rests upon the teacher and supervisor 
for study of groups and learning 
methods than upon the counselor. 
The counselor, then, is performing to 
a much greater degree than other edu- 
cational workers the important func- 
tion of assisting the students in mat- 
ters of developmental decisions and 
matters of adjustment. This distinc- 
tion of function is, of course, much 
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more true at the high school level than 
at the elementary school level. 

It should be quite clear to those 
who consider the problem that the 
data regarding children and their needs 
are equally valuable for curriculum 
building, instruction, and counseling. 
The same data collected regarding chil- 
dren should be used by these three 
types of educational workers. Three 
years ago I published an article en- 
titled “Developing a College Through 
Research,”? in which was discussed the 
way in which the research data on 
students at the General College, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, served the coun- 
seling staff, the teaching staff, and 
those responsible for curriculum de- 
velopment. The students are the core 
of the educational program and the 
information about them should be 
used by all types of educational work- 
ers. 

Perhaps one should say that the par- 
ticular responsibility of the counselor 
with regard to curriculum building 
is one of three that he has with regard 
to the child. The counselor must first 
see the needs of the child through 
careful study. He then attempts to 
help the student meet these needs 
through the utilization of counseling 
procedures of various sorts, curriculum 
resources, and community resources. 


1And still more at the college level. See 
Wrenn, C. Gilbert, ‘General Counseling Pro- 
cedures,’’ Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
W. S. Monroe, Editor, pp. 269-275, Macmillan 
Company, 1941. _ ‘ 

2Journal of Higher Education, 10: 133-138, 
March, 1939. 
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His third responsibility, however, is 
often not so well recognized. As 
the counselor sees the student and 
attempts to help him meet his needs, 
he becomes aware of resources that 
are not available or conditions that 
should be changed. It is his responsi- 
bility then to report the need for such 
changes, or the need for new resources, 
to those responsible for making the 
change. He, himself, is not a super- 
visor, administrator, or curriculum di- 
rector, but he has responsibility for 
seeing that the child’s needs and the 
availability of resources are reported 
to those who are responsible for chang- 
ing the educational program. 

May I close with a suggestion that 
relates to our current educational 
situation. Those of us who are con- 
cerned with human values must give 
careful attention at this time to seeing 
that there is no lessening of attention 
upon the individual in our plans to 
change educational programs. Too 
much of our current attention to 
acceleration and modification of pro- 
grams has been devoted to the ma- 
chinery and the mechanical side of 
the problem. The effect of this ac- 
celeration upon individual human wel- 
fare and efficiency has been greatly 
neglected. We must see that curric- 
ular changes are constantly checked 
against their effect upon the func- 
tioning individual or else the end prod- 
uct may be that of a less efficient 
person and a less effective democracy. 


sy 





STATE COURSE OF STUDY AN OUTGROWTH OF SIX-YEAR 
CURRICULUM PROGRAM 


By T. W. SMITH 
Curriculum Assistant, Alabama State Department of Education 


HE ALABAMA Curriculum Devel- 

opment Program was initiated dur- 
ing the school year 1935-36. It has 
been sponsored by the Division of 
Instruction of the State Department 
of Education in cooperation with the 
state teacher-training institutions and 
leaders in the public school systems. 
Guidance for the program has been 
provided through a state steering com- 
mittee representing teacher training, 
administration, high schools, elemen- 
tary schools, supervisors, and the State 
Department of Education. Consulta- 


tive service has been provided for 
the program as a whole by the Division 
of Surveys and Field Studies of George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 


Participation in the State Program 


has been a voluntary matter for ad- 
ministrative units. The basis of par- 
ticipation within each unit has been 
left to the administrative authority. 
Entry of different units into the pro- 
gram in an active way has come at 
different times, some units being at 
present much further advanced than 
others. As would be expected, those 
counties having supervisors of elemen- 
tary schools (about half of the coun- 
ties of the state) have advanced faster, 
but some other units have done com- 
mendable work. The county super- 
vision program and the state curric- 
ulum program are identical in those 
counties having elementary supervi- 
sion. Practically all counties, and a 
number of independent cities, have 
entered in some way into the program. 

The large, inclusive objective of the 
program is to improve instruction. 
This objective calls for a program of 


continuous growth and development 
of administrators and teachers, and 
of staffs of teacher-training institu- 
tions. The plan for bringing this 
about is set up in each administrative 
unit, generally with consultative serv- 
ices from state institutions, especially 
in the early stages. 

The principles and objectives which 
are considered fundamental in this pro- 
gram stem from the nature and needs 
of contemporary American society, 
and of the citizens in that society; 
from the nature and needs of children 
and youth, and the nature of learn- 
ing—especially the motivation of 
learning; and from the background 
and needs of the children in each 
school community. Notwithstanding 
the impact of the war and its demands, 
there has been no occasion to alter 
fundamental objectives and principles. 
War emergency responsibilities of the 
schools fit readily into the State 
Course of Study, which has been de- 
veloped in the light of the funda- 
mental principles and objectives. 
Plans for State Course of Study An- 

ticipated 

Anticipating by two years the ap- 
pointment in the fall of 1940 of a 
State Committee on Courses of Study, 
the State Superintendent of Education 
and the Division of Instruction of the 
State Department of Education, in 
collaboration with the local elemen- 
tary supervisors, faculties of the state 
teacher-training institutions, and the 
State Steering Committee of the Cur- 
riculum Development Program, had 
several committees at work on mate- 
rials which would facilitate the work 
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of the Committee on Courses of Study, 
and which would prepare the way for 
anticipated progress. 

With the State Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Education as chairman and 
coordinator, a number of committees 
of county and city elementary super- 
visors and other leaders in elementary 
education were set to work during the 
year 1938-39 on materials which 
would form the basis for the “guide 
for elementary schools.” The expe- 
riences and thinking of hundreds of 
classroom teachers in the state and 
their supervisors were brought to bear 
upon this task. Many conferences 


were held, including the regional cur- 
riculum meetings every year, but per- 
haps more important were the many 
laborious hours spent by committees 
working specifically upon “Course of 
Study” materials. The importance of 
these activities in providing materials 


which went later into the course of 
study can hardly be overestimated; 
and this is not to speak of the values 
of the experiences to the participants. 

In the summer of 1938, desiring to 
effect some immediate changes by way 
of liberalizing and vitalizing the sec- 
ondary school curriculum, the State 
Superintendent of Education addressed 
to a number of leaders in that field a 
request for suggestions as to desirable 
changes which would be in order in 
view of the progress made. After 
receiving some written and some oral 
answers, Superintendent A. H. Collins 
called a committee of five members 
who had had intimate and continuous 
contact with the State Curriculum 
Study, two members being members 
of the Division of Instruction. On 
the basis of this committee’s recom- 
mendations a five-page bulletin, of 
more than ordinary importance, was 
sent to superintendents and to prin- 
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cipals of junior and senior high schools. 
The purpose of this bulletin was to 
announce “permissible changes in the 
program of studies and to make clear 
the application of some regulations 
already in effect.” Some of the head- 
ings were: Carnegie Units Not Re- 
quired in Junior High Schools (all lev- 
els below grade 10); Beginning the 
Core Curriculum; Special Units; Gen- 
eral Science in Senior High Schools; 
Shop Facilities and Shopwork. 

Further space cannot be devoted to 
the contents and significance of this 
bulletin and of the events leading up 
to its issuance, except to say that it 
marked the unusual interest and leader- 
ship of the state superintendent, and 
it signified a developing, coordinated 
program leading toward the later 
events which are recounted below. 

Early in the summer of 1940 there 
was organized a committee to work 
specifically on materials for the use of 
the State Committee on Courses of 
Study in formulating the secondary 
school program. The chairman of 
this committee was a member of the 
State Department of Education, and 
five other members were chosen for 
their competence and interest, five of 
the six members having been closely 
associated with county and local cur- 
riculum development programs, and 
all six having superior backgrounds of 
experience in teaching, administration, 
and supervision. 

This committee on the secondary 
program was occupied for eleven weeks 
in the curriculum laboratory of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, having 
access to the facilities and faculty of 
the college. The report of the com- 
mittee contained definite proposals for 
the secondary school program, and a 
number of chapters which were 
deemed appropriate for the guidance 
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of teachers in developing their in- 
structional programs within the frame- 
work of the state program. The ma- 
terials of this report formed the basis 
for much of the state program which 
was subsequently adopted. 


The Course of Study Is a Continua- 
tion of the Curriculum Program 
When in November, 1940, the Stat- 
utory Committee on Courses of Study 
was appointed, the Superintendent of 
Education, according to plans which 
had been developing for two or three 
years, named on this committee of 
ten: (1) three members, including 
the State Supervisor of Elementary 
Education, who had served on the 
previously mentioned elementary com- 
mittees, and (2) two members—one 
the chairman—of the 1940 summer 
committee on the development of the 
secondary school program; the other 
members were: (3) a former State 
Superintendent of Education, now a 
dean at the State University, of broad 
school experience, active in the state 
curriculum program; (4) the presi- 
dent of a State Teachers College, who, 
as former Director of the Division of 
Instruction in the State Department 
of Education, had been in charge of 
the state curriculum program in its 
initial stages; and (5) of the three 
others, one was an assistant superin- 
tendent from a large city, one was a 
widely recognized principal of a large 
city high school, and one a principal 
of a rural twelve-year school which 
was a pioneer in developing a com- 
munity-centered program. The pres- 
ent Director of the Division of In- 
struction in the State Department of 
Education served as secretary to the 
committee, this arrangement making 
his services available on a full-time 
basis. The State Superintendent of 
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Education was ex-officio chairman, and 
gave considerable time to the delibera- 
tions of the committee. 

The report of the committee which 
was dated February 19, 1941, gave the 
basis and much of the finished mate- 
rials for the state ““Course of Study,” 
which has now been printed in two 
volumes as Curriculum Bulletin No. 8, 
Course of Study and Teacher's Guide 
for the Elementary Schools, and Cur- 
riculum Bulletin No. 9, Program of 
Studies and Guide to the Curriculum 
for Secondary Schools. 

A State Textbook Committee was 
appointed early in 1941 to recommend 
state adoptions for the period 1941- 
1947 on the basis of recommendations 
made by the Committee on Courses 
of Study. A majority of the mem- 
bers of the Textbook Committee had 
been leaders in their several capacities 
in the State Curriculum Program, 
though some members had had little 
experience with it. In most instances 
the textbooks adopted from the rec- 
ommendations of this committee were 
such as to facilitate a vital instruc- 
tional program such as is demanded 
by the “Courses of Study.” 

Barring major setbacks, due to the 
war, the program will continue much 
as heretofore. Schools are at various 
stages of readiness to move into the 
“new program.” The “Courses of 
Study” are largely attempts at guid- 
ance for teachers and principals in 
the development of their curricu- 
lums. Within the adopted framework 
schools have ample freedom to work 
in their own ways, according to their 
own abilities and resources, though 
there is a definite attempt always to 
point in the direction of improvement 
in all areas. 
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PROBLEM APPROACH IN TEACHING 
By Grayson N. Kefauver, Stanford 
University, and Lillian A. Lamoreaux, 
Santa Barbara City Schools 

HE PROBLEM OF the pupil has 

‘lin given a central place in mod- 
ern education. It is thought desirable 
for pupils to become aware of and 
to deal with their own real problems 
under guidance so that they may live 
more effectively and achieve desirable 
growth. The choice of problems for 
study and the relation of these prob- 
lems to purposes and plans of action 
remain one of the perplexing ques- 
tions of procedure. 

In the use of the problem approach 
in teaching it is important to keep in 
mind the interrelationship between the 
problems dealt with and the purposes 
of the school and of the child. There 
should be recognition by the pupil of 
the educational purpose and of the 
problem involved in achieving the pur- 
pose. The child should, of course, also 
understand and have a part in shaping 
a plan of action to achieve the pur- 
poses which are understood by him. 
The interrelationship between the pur- 
pose, the problem, and the plan of 
action should be so constant and im- 
mediate that there is continuous inter- 
action among these three aspects of 
the life of the school and of the in- 
dividual. 

Some of the purposes, problems, and 
plans of action are so immediate and 
concrete that the smallest child in the 
primary school can grasp and can 
handle them understandingly. Other 


purposes and problems and plans of 
action are more remote, broader in 
scope, and longer-term in effect. These 
problems require more maturity and 
experience on the part of the child. 
As the child matures and develops, he 
should achieve capacity to deal with 
these broader, more complex and 
longer-term purposes, problems and 
plans, and accept more responsibility 
for developing them in the life of the 
school. 

It is admitted that on the lower 
age levels, especially, the child may 
not possess understanding of the 
broader and longer-term purposes 
which the teacher has clearly in mind. 
The teacher, however, should be en- 
gaged at the task of helping the child 
to understand the more immediate pur- 
poses, problems, and plans of action, 
and of helping the child to become 
increasingly aware of the broader and 
longer-term goals. On the upper ele- 
mentary and secondary levels the stu- 
dent’s appreciation of the purposes, 
problems, and plans of action should 
more nearly approximate that possessed 
by the teacher, so that the student is 
not limited so much to the immediate 
purposes, problems, and plans. In- 
stead, he should see these immediate 
purposes, problems, and plans in a 
more adequate relationship to each 
other and to the longer-term pur- 
poses. We should be unrealistic, how- 
ever, if we failed to recognize that 
many students even in the high school 
continue to operate on the more imme- 


diate and more limited basis. The 
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task of helping students to operate on 
the basis of longer-term purposes, 
problems, and plans is an important 
one for the high school teacher as 
well as for the teacher in the elemen- 
tary school. 

Perhaps the relationship can best 
be expressed by referring to levels of 
participation by pupils. It may be 
that children in the first grade will 
have understanding and participation 
only on the X level.1 With expe- 
rience and instruction, they will grow 
in the range of their thinking and 
action and be able to appreciate the 
purposes, problems, and plans of ac- 
tion on the 2X level and, as they fur- 
ther develop, they will be able to oper- 


ate on the 3X level. As they move 


to the upper reaches of the elementary 
and secondary school they should be 
able to operate on the 4X level, which 
is accepted here as the basis of opera- 
tion for the educated adult. Emphasis 


should be placed on the close inter- 
relationship and unity of the more 
immediate and the more remote pur- 
poses, problems, and plans of action. 
The longer-term purpose, and the 
problems and plans of action associ- 
ated with it, give motivation and di- 
rection to the planning of the more 
specific and more immediate plans of 
action. Sometimes when the problem 
approach has been used, small prob- 
lems are chosen and dealt with in 
isolation without gaining the larger 
perspective which can be secured only 
by selecting and dealing with problems 
in a larger framework. 

The fact should be stressed that, 
whatever the level of participation 
the child is on, he should be a respon- 

1In this discussion X is used to refer to the 
most immediate and most elementary basis of 
operation. The most advanced level will be 


referred to as 4X; 2X and 3X will designate 
intermediate stages of development. 
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sible and participating member of the 
group. If he is only’on the X level, 
he should carry an active role in defin- 
ing the purpose, the problem, and 
plan of action. When the child is 
operating on this basis, the teacher 
should have appreciations and under- 
standings which extend to the 4X 
level. When this is true, the teacher 
has little or no help from pupils in 
the formulation of these longer-term 
purposes. Too much stress cannot be 
given, however, to the desirability of 
encouraging pupil participation on the 
higher levels so that as progress is 
made, the teacher and the pupils share 
responsibility for the formulation of 
the longer-term and more complex 
purposes, problems, and plans, as well 
as for the more immediate. It should 
be noted that as a shift is made from 
the more immediate to the longer-term 
purposes the problems change in form 
also. They become less restricted and 
more complex. A similar change takes 
place in the nature of the plan of 
action. 

Perhaps mention should be made of 
the variation in the level of partici- 
pation by the members of a class 
group. Some pupils may be able to 
participate effectively on the 4X level, 
whereas others may not be able to 
operate on a basis higher than the X 
level. The plan of instruction should 
be sufficiently flexible to allow for 
individual adaptations so that students 
able to operate on the 4X level are 
given opportunity to do so, and those 
who are limited to the X level can 
participate effectively and secure expe- 
rience favorable to growth. 

The recognition of the variation in 
the degree of participation of pupils 
in the definition of purposes, problems, 
and plans is in no sense a denial of the 
principle of pupil cooperation with 
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teachers in educational planning. 
Rather, it is an effort to help to clarify 
the role of the teacher and the chang- 
ing role of pupils in this cooperative 
relationship as the child matures. 

The foregoing discussion has given 
emphasis to the important interrela- 
tionship between the purposes and 
problems of pupils. Certain of the 
problems arise out of the purposes that 
are accepted as desirable. When the 
purpose is a broader and longer-term 
purpose, the problems are likely to be 
larger, but, when the problems are 
more immediate and short-term, they 
are likely to be smaller and simpler. 
In making an attack on longer-term 
purposes and problems, it is desirable 
to break them down into smaller, 
more immediate and more tangible 
purposes and problems. The more 
immediate problems should not be con- 
sidered as separate entities, but rather 
as aspects or parts of larger prob- 
lems. 

As one approaches the planning of 
educational experiences for a group of 
pupils, the purposes, problems, and 
plans of action are likely to take form 
in the order mentioned. It is true 
that there are certain problems that 
have their origin in the activity which 
has been planned with reference to 
problems conceived earlier. These 
problems which grow out of activity 
are important. It should be recog- 
nized, however, that this type is only 
one form of problem, and that it is 
subordinate to the activity which it 
serves, which activity, in turn, con- 
tributes to the solution of a larger 
problem which is more directly related 
to the long-term purposes of the child 
and of the school. Thus, the problems 
which grow out of activities are more 
immediate. The activities themselves 
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from which these problems arise should 
be cooperatively planned by pupils and 
teachers in relation to larger and 
longer-term purposes and problems. 


1% 
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THE SECONDARY CURRICULUM 
IN CINCINNATI 


By G. H. Reavis, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools 

N ORDER TO give the maximum at- 

tention to the individual needs of 
each boy and girl we are now in the 
process of classifying all high school 
students into three different groups 
based on the general direction in which 
they are headed. These classifications 
are as follows: (1) the academic 
group of pupils who are preparing for 
college; (2) the vocational group of 
pupils who are preparing to enter some 
occupation immediately upon gradua- 
tion from high school; and (3) the 
large general group of students or 
pupils who are neither preparing for 
college nor have decided upon a spe- 
cific vocation. 

The great number of subjects in 
the curriculum intended to meet the 
needs of all the boys and girls en- 
rolled in high school has made it hard 
to plan an intelligent program of edu- 
cation for each child. It is practically 
impossible to plan a unified program 
with proper concentration and breadth 
for any when there are so many 
subjects to choose from. In order to 
meet this problem our program of 
curriculum development has consist- 
ently moved in the direction of fewer 
subjects with each subject differen- 
tiated or adapted for the three gen- 
eral types of pupils named above. 

Much attention has been given to 
adapting the written content of all 
subjects to the reading ability level of 
the pupil. This is true both of text- 
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books and of supplementary materials 
selected for grades and high schools. 
Providing written materials that pupils 
are able to read is but a part of the 
program to increase the reading ability 
of pupils that has been carried on 
through the past three years. The 
reading program is now effective in 
the elementary schools and is rapidly 
rounding into shape in the high 
schools. Specific provision for English 
remedial work has been made in the 
ninth and twelfth grades and next 
year will be in effect in the tenth 
grade. It is expected that little 
twelfth grade remedial work will be 
necessary after the program operates 
for another year or two. 

Remedial and practical work in 
mathematics is now in operation in the 
elementary schools and to some extent 
in the high schools. Next year the 
amount and effectiveness of this work 
will be greatly increased. 


The curriculum program has de- 
veloped a clearer demarcation of voca- 
tional subjects with a gradual shifting 
of more vocational subjects to the 


eleventh and twelfth grades. Thus 
the job of guiding pupils during the 
first two years of high school into 
the kind of curriculum best suited to 
their needs has been greatly facilitated. 

In all areas of the curriculum, con- 
tinuous effort is being made to give 
the maximum practical application to 
all things taught. All instructional 
materials (textbooks, supplementary 
sets, library books, visual aids, etc.) 
are selected with a view toward the 
future needs of pupils, and all we 
teach is tied closely to reality or given 
a functional relationship to the lives of 
pupils. 

Five of the six senior high schools 
now have hour class periods. The 
longer class period gives the teacher 
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greater opportunity to work with those 
individual pupils most in need of help. 
It also gives the teacher opportunity 
to supervise and direct the work of the 
brighter pupils. Altogether, this pro- 
vides a better opportunity than the 
old forty-five-minute period for every 
student to work up to his or her ca- 
pacity under the supervision of the 
teacher. 

During the current school year a 
large number of high school curricu- 
lum committees have been working in 
six fields: English, social studies, sci- 
ence, foreign languages, business edu- 
cation, and mathematics. As pre- 
viously indicated, these committees 
have been working toward the goal 
of differentiating or adapting subject 
matter and methods to the needs of 
three general types of pupils. The 
free part-time services of six univer- 
sity consultants have been secured to 
work with the high school curriculum 
committees. The university consult- 
ants represent those fields in which 
there are no central office super- 
visors. 

The curriculum department re- 
sponded quickly to the demands of 
the war situation. Within two weeks 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor many 
decisions had been made and changes 
instituted. New emphases have been 
placed on conservation and thrift, 
health and physical education, safety 
education and safety measures, and the 
like. Teachers are now using the 
defense stamp drive and the paper 
and scrap collection drive to teach 
thrift. Physical education for both 
boys and girls has been expanded. 
Next year three periods each week will 
be given in all high schools where 
facilities permit. In addition, new 
courses in aeronautics and navigation 
have been carefully planned and were 
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placed in operation at the opening of 
school in September, 1942. 

Many changes have been made in 
the social studies to give better under- 
standing on a hemisphere and world 
basis of social and economic problems, 
problems of hemispheric solidarity, and 
problems of the development of social 
attitudes necessary to win both the 
war and the peace. The outcome 


sought in this program is to build 
student and community morale of 
great quantity and high quality. 


% 
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A PLEA FOR BUILDING AMERICA 

© THE EDITOR: I wonder how 

many of the members of our So- 
ciety for Curriculum Study have an 
adequate appreciation of the real worth 
of our publication, Building America. 
And then I also wonder how many 
of us are really doing all we can to see 
that Building America is used in our 
schools and colleges. 

Let me hasten to say that I write 
not as one without sin, for I have 
erred grievously. My sense of sin 
was first aroused as I sat at dinner 
recently and listened to Frances Foster, 
our editor, tell of the work she and 
her associates did during the past year, 
and the plans they have for next year. 
She had just come from conferences 
with some of our most intelligent 
government officials, where she and 
they had been considering which of 
the hundreds of possible subjects for 
future numbers are likely to be most 
important during the coming year, and 
what help we can expect from them 
in resource materials. 

I went home from this dinner and 
got out all of the past numbers of 
Building America. It would be an 
exaggeration to say that I reread them 
all. That would certainly take a hun- 
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dred or more hours. But I did have a 
glorious evening thumbing through 
them—Steel, War or Peace? Rubber, 
Housing, Men and Machines, Avia- 
tion, Railroads, Women, Ships and 
Men—what a mine of information 
they are! What a grasp of the cur- 
rent scene one would have who had 
studied with care these units! How 
one wishes he might find some way of 
getting every major official of the 
ABC and XYZ boards of our govern- 
ment, of our business world, of our 
labor groups, and our educational cir- 
cles to study these materials. 

If my own children upon the com- 
pletion of high school (and to make 
it a real bargain, I will throw in the 
college) can have a pretty thorough 
grasp of the materials of Building 
America, I will feel that their social 
and economic education has been a 
major success. 

Mrs. Foster told me very confiden- 
tially that there are a few teachers 
and some principals and even some 
curriculum directors and one superin- 
tendent who have said they do not 
know how to fit Building America 
into the curriculum. I have a sugges- 
tion. During the next year let every 
college of education require of each 
candidate for the B.S. in Ed., the 
M.A., the Ed.D., the Ph.D. an essay 
on “How I Would Fit the Curriculum 
of the School or College to Building 
America.” Publish the ten best essays 
in the CurricULUM JouRNAL during 
next year and our problem is solved. 

If the reader has not gathered by 
now that I am all out for Building 
America, either he or I or perhaps both 
of us should register for one of these 
new units entitled Communication. 

It would please me to think that 
here and there someone will not only 
have got my idea, but will do some- 
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thing about it—perhaps reread some 
of the recent numbers; perhaps get 
his school to increase its subscriptions 
tenfold; perhaps see if he cannot make 
friends and influence some key people 
in adult education circles to consider 
Building America; perhaps even renew 
his own subscription. 

All for the atonement of my sins, 

LEsLiE CUSHMAN. 

P. S.: I just had a terrible idea. 
Someone might suspect that this letter 
indicated Building America was in 
financial difficulties again. Not at all. 
Financially, we are doing nicely. But 
we are reaching only a small fraction 
of the people who might be greatly 
helped by Building America. 
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SCHOOL BULLETINS ON 
THE WAR EFFORT 


i oe FOLLOWING bibliography is 


made up exclusively of printed 
and mimeographed publications issued 
by state and local school systems deal- 
ing with the role of the school in the 
nation’s war effort: 


Civitian DEFENSE 


Air Raid Protection for Schools and Colleges. 
Florida School Bulletin, Volume 4, Number 
7. Tallahassee, Florida: State Department 
of Education. April 1, 1942. 29 p. Free. 
Instructions for air raid protection. 

Baltimore Bulletin of Education, Volume 19, 
Number 3, February-March, 1942. Train- 
ing for Civilian Defense. Paper covers. 
This is primarily a review of the defense 
training given Baltimore’s teaching staff. 

Maryland State Department of Education— 
Report of the Committee on Protection of 
Life and Property to County Superintend- 
ents. Baltimore, Maryland: State Depart- 
ment of Education. 1941. 16 p. Mime- 
ographed. Instructions for air raid drills, 
refuge, fires, and training for civilian de- 
fense. 

Mobilizing Schools for Civilian Defense. Al- 
bany: The University of the State of New 
York, State Education Department. 1941. 
8 p. Paper covers. Free. General recom- 
mendations helpful to local boards of edu- 
cation. 
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Santa Barbara City Schools—Your Emergency 
Guide. Santa Barbara, California: City 
Schools. Not dated. 31 p. Paper covers. 
Free. Air raid directions, black-out in- 
structions, and illustrated first aid. 


Democratic Way oF Lire 


Burbank City Schools—Learning the Ways of 
Democracy. Burbank, California: City 
Schools. 1940. 9 p. Paper covers. A few 
views of Burbank pupils on “learning the 
ways of democracy.” 

Kansas Department of Public Instruction— 
Americanism. Topeka, Kansas: Department 
of Public Instruction. Not dated. 20 p. 
Paper covers. An outline of the objectives, 
suggested approach, and units for a high 
school course in Americanism. 

New York State Education Department—Our 
Heritage of Freedom. Albany, New York: 
The University of the State of New York 
Press. 1941. 82 p. Paper covers. Sug- 
gestions for the observance of Bill of Rights 
Week in New York State Schools. 

New York State Education Department— 
Building Americans. Albany, New York: 
University of the State of New York Press. 
1942. 24 p. Paper covers. The important 
work which the schools of New York state 
have done and are doing in guiding the 
young people to fit them to carry their in- 
creased responsibility in defense of demo- 
cratic principles. 

North Carolina Department of Public Instruc- 
tion—Teaching Democracy in the North 
Carolina Public Schools. Raleigh, North 
Carolina: Department of Public Instruction. 
1941. 54 p. Paper covers. A bulletin to 
aid teachers and administrators to keep alive 
the spirit of democracy in a program of 
citizenship education. Contains suggested 
programs and materials for grades from pri- 
mary through the high schools. 

Santa Barbara City Schoolsk—You Are Amer- 
ica. Santa Barbara, California: City 
Schools. 1942. 73 p. Free. 


HEALTH AND PuysiIcaL VIGOR 


Florida State Department of Education—Phys- 
ical Fitness Guide. Tallahassee, Florida: 
State Department of Education. 1938. 35 p. 
Paper covers. Outlines of activities to be 
carried out by Florida city and county 
organizations to develop health, energy, and 
enthusiasm for the war effort. 

Los Angeles County Schools—What the Home 
Can Do for Defense: A Guide for Home- 
making Teachers and Students. Los An- 
geles, California: County Superintendent of 
Schools. 1941. 30 p. Mimeographed. A 
classification of some of the main problems 
which face the home in the present crisis. 

Maryland State Department of Education— 
Physical Education and National Defense. 
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Baltimore, Maryland: State Department of 
Education. 1942. 2 p. Mimeographed. 
Plans for promoting a program of physical 
education to meet the present situation. 
Virginia State Department of Education—The 
School Nutrition Program. Richmond, Vir- 
ginia: State Department of Education. Not 
dated. 12 p. Mimeographed. Help in the 
development of a school nutrition program. 
Waterville Central School—Nutrition Outline. 
Waterville, New York: Central School. 
1942. 6 p. Mimeographed. A study out- 


line of nutrition for the first six grades. 


INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


San Mateo County Schools—The Americas. 
San Mateo, California: County Schools. 
1942. 48 p. Mimeographed. A unit of 
work for Grades 7 and 8. 


Postwar RECONSTRUCTION 


Kansas State Department of Education—Char- 
ter for the War Effort in Kansas Schools. 
Defense Bulletin No. 2. Topeka, Kansas: 
State Department of Education. 1942. 12 p. 
Paper covers. A short statement of 
Churchill’s and Roosevelt’s postwar plan, 
with plans of the Kansas school system now 
and after the war. 

Shorewood High School—Papers Written by 
Students at Shorewood High School. Shore- 
wood, Wisconsin: High School. 1942. 11 
p. Mimeographed. A collection of the 
opinions of the students of Shorewood High 
School as to the outcome of the war and 
America after the war. 

Wisconsin State Department of Education— 
Report of Committee on Adjustment to 
Wartime. Madison, Wisconsin: State De- 
partment of Education. Not dated. 22 p. 
Mimeographed. Suggestions for curriculum 
content and procedures during the war and 
especially for postwar readjustments. 


Pre-SERVICE TRAINING 


Kansas State Department of Education—Aero- 
nautics in High School. Topeka, Kansas: 
State Department of Education. 1942. 
Pages unnumbered. Mimeographed. Letters 
and announcements concerning the teaching 
of a course in aeronautics in the high schools 
in Kansas. 

Los Angeles County Schools—Defense Digest 
—Aviation. Los Angeles, California: Office 
of County Superintendent of Schools. 1941. 
41 p. Mimeographed. A report on aviation 
that may be used in junior and senior high 
school for material or reference in social 
studies or for English classes. 

Los Angeles County Schools—Defense Digest 
—Cavalry on Wheels. Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia: County Superintendent of Schools. 
1941. 77 p. Mimeographed. Free. Pur- 
pose to inform youth how war effort is 
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being intensified. May be used for refer- 
ence or basic class material. 

Milwaukee Public Schoolsk—A Suggested List 
of Aviation Topics in Physics. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: Public Schools. 1942. 13 p. 
Mimeographed. A brief discussion of avia- 
tion topics in the physics course. 

Newark Public Schools — Air-Conditioning 
American Youth. Official Bulletin, Volume 
1, Number 8. Newark, New Jersey: Mar- 
guerite Kirk, Department of Library and 
Visual Aids, Board of Education. April, 
1942. 21 p. Mimeographed. 50 cents. A 
discussion of the importance of teaching 
aviation in America, including a list of in- 
structional materials on aeronautics. 

New York State Education Department— 
Basic Educational Requirements for the Mili- 
tary Services. Albany, New York: State 
Education Department. 1942. 10 p. Mim- 
eographed. Free. Results of a survey of 
seven outstanding army schools made to 
find what kind of preparation the secondary 
schools should give students who may enter 
these schools. 

New York State Education Department— 
Fundamental Principles and Practices in 
Radio. Albany, New York: State Educa- 
tion Department. 1941. 24 p. Paper cov- 
ers. An outline course for the study of 
radio in high schools. Suggested apparatus 
list and reference material list. 


TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 


Florida School Bulletin, Volume 4, Number 
4. Florida Schools and the War Emer- 
gency. Tallahassee, Florida: State Depart- 
ment of Education. 1942. 58 p. Paper 
covers. Adjustments which should be made 
in the programs of the Florida schools due 
to the present war emergency. 

Florida School Bulletin, Volume 4, Number 6. 
Tallahassee, Florida: State Department of 
Education. 1942. 29 p. Paper covers. A 
school activity check list to Florida schools, 
showing how they can relate their programs 
to the child’s needs and to the national de- 
fense program. 

Kansas State Department of Education—Na- 
tional Defense in Kansas Schools. ‘Topeka, 
Kansas: State Department of Education. 
1940. 20 p. Paper covers. Outline of 
suggestions for each school department’s 
part in the national defense program. 

Lewis, Inez Johnson—Colorado Schools in the 
Emergency. Denver, Colorado: State De- 
partment of Education. 1942. 51 p. Paper 
covers. Discusses various phases of the cur- 
riculum in the war emergency. 

Los Angeles City Schools—Our Schools. Vol- 
ume 3, Number 1. Los Angeles, California: 
City Schools. June, 1941. 48 p. Paper 
covers. How the Los Angeles schools met 
the challenge to public education in 1941. 
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Louisiana State Department of Education— 
Wartime Education in Louisiana Schools. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana: State Department 
of Education. 1942. 44 p. Paper covers. 
An outline of the instruction given in Lou- 
isiana to prepare their students to contribute 
to the war effort. 

Missouri State Department of Education— 
Missouri Schools and National Defense: De- 
fense Through Enlightenment. Jefferson 
City, Missouri: State Department of Edu- 
cation. 1941. 22 p. Paper covers. Spe- 
cific suggestions for contribution of Missouri 
schools to national defense for 1941-42. 

Missouri State Department of Education— 
Training for National Defense in Missouri 
Public Schools. Jefferson City, Missouri: 
State Department of Education. Not dated. 
31 p. Paper covers. The way Missouri 
schools have developed the national defense 
training program. 

North Dakota State Department of Education 
—North Dakota Schools and the War Ef- 
fort. Bismarck, North Dakota: State De- 
partment of Education. 1942. 21 p. Paper 
covers. A summary of meetings held to aid 
in adjusting the curriculum to meet the 
war emergency. 

Palm, R. R.—War Policies 
Schools. 
Schools. 
Free. 


for American 
Los Angeles, California: County 
1942. 13 p. Mimeographed. 
An outline of suggestions for second- 


ary schools to follow to help end war. 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruc- 

tion—Official Bulletin, Volume 4, Number 

7. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Department 


of Public Instruction. April, 1942. 32 p. 
Paper covers. What Pennsylvania schools 
have done, are now doing, and are planning 
to do in the national defense program. 

Santa Barbara City Schoolsk—Your Emer- 
gency Guide. Santa Barbara, California: 
City Schools. Not dated. 31 p. Paper 
covers. A pamphlet of emergency instruc- 
tions. 

Texas State Department of Education—De- 
fense Services for Texas Public Schools. 
Austin, Texas: State Department of Educa- 
tion. 1942. 54 p. Paper covers. Sugges- 
tions, materials, and bibliographies on every 
service that the schools may render to the 
war effort. 
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Wells High School—Wells Educates for Amer- 
ican Defense. Chicago, Illinois: Wells High 
School. 1941. 14 p. Paper covers. The 
part a progressive high school can play in 
training students for democratic living. 

Wisconsin High School—Education for Vic- 
tory. Madison, Wisconsin: High School, 
University of Wisconsin. Not dated. 18 p. 
Mimeographed. Materials and_ techniques 
for organizing emergency activities within 
the school. 


TRAINING FOR War INDUSTRIES 


Baltimore Bulletin of Education, November- 
December, 1941, and January, 1942. Train- 
ing for Defense. Baltimore, Maryland: 
Public Schools. 88 p. Paper covers. Man- 
ner in which Baltimore met challenge of 
the national defense training program. 

Edy, Paul—Aeronautics. Tallahassee, Florida: 
State Department of Education. 1941. 50 p. 
Paper covers. 30 cents. Terms and tech- 
nical information for vocational classes in 
high school. 

Florida State Department of Education—Gen- 
eral Mechanics, Book I, Elementary Tech- 
nology Series. Tallahassee, Florida: State 
Department of Education. 1941. 72 p. 
Paper covers. Units of study for high 
school students on physical, chemical, and 
mathematical principles as applied to the 
construction and use of tools and machinery 
to be used in the industrial expansion for 
national defense. 

Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruc- 
tion — Training for Victory; Vocational 
Training for Defense Workers. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania: Department of Public In- 
struction. Mimeographed. Material issued 
twice a month in newsletter form com- 
prised of statistics, information on training 
for occupations, vocations, and national de- 
fense. 

Utah Department of Public Instruction—Re- 
port of Committee on Planning a Youth 
Program. Salt Lake City, Utah: Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 1942. 16 p. 
Mimeographed. A report of the agencies 
now employing youth and a tentative pro- 
gram whereby the youth of America may 
enter certain fields of work. 





Critical Abstracts 
Curriculum Research 


Bascock, F. LawreNce—The U. S. 
College Graduate. New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1942. 112 p. 
$1.50. 

“There is no sound documentation 
for the popular assumption that edu- 
cation is the hope of democracy. 
There is no sure proof of the thesis 
that through higher learning a person 
is better fitted for the business of 
living and for a role of individual 
responsibility in the workings of Amer- 
ican society. The management of 


Time, Inc., does believe that educa- 
tion is the hope of democracy, and 
it believes that at this time, when 
two antithetical philosophies of gov- 


ernment are competing for the control 
of civilization, the existence of a 
group of 2,700,000 college graduates 
is one of the most important factors 
in the preservation of the American 
way of life. This study was under- 
taken, therefore, to test these assump- 
tions for the first time by newly- 
determined dependable data.” With 
these words Cornelius Du Bois, director 
of research for Time, Inc., introduces 
this interesting and readable volume 
by Mr. Babcock, known to many as 
the anonymous writer of the monthly 
reports of the Fortune Survey of Pub- 
lic Opinion. 

Following the preface we find a 
summary of data which have been col- 
lected from what was apparently a 
carefully-selected sampling of Amer- 
ican college graduates equal to one- 
half of one per cent of the living 
graduates of 1,048 American univer- 
sities and colleges. Mr. Babcock dis- 


cusses the rising percentage of women 
graduates, the tendency of men grad- 
uates to marry and of women grad- 
uates not to marry, the proportionately 
low divorce rate among college men 
and higher rate among college women, 
the small number of children among 
college graduates and the probability 
that colleges will perpetually reach 
into “new levels of society” because 
they cannot fill their classrooms with 
the sons and daughters of former col- 
lege graduates. He reports that more 
than a proportionate share of grad- 
uates live in cities (yes, and in apart- 
ments), that all geographic areas of 
the country have profited about equal- 
ly from higher education, that very 
few graduates are unemployed, that 
two-thirds of all men and four-fifths 
of all women college graduates are in 
the professions, that as the total num- 
ber of graduates has increased many 
more have gone into business than 
in former years, that there are 572,000 
graduates in the teaching profession, 
that very few graduates go into sales- 
manship, and on through various other 
items of related information. 

An analysis of incomes leads Mr. 
Babcock to the conclusion that grad- 
uates earn much more than the average 
of the population, which he considers 
“the final test of the social value of 
higher learning.” He says: “It does 
not mean that the low-paid researcher 
devoted to science, or the low-paid 
teacher devoted to education, makes 
a less valuable contribution to society 
than, for example, the highly-paid 
salesman, devoted to receiving commis- 
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sion. But the rewards earned by the 
graduate bloc as a whole must be re- 
garded as a fundamental evaluation of 
the social dividends yielded by higher 
learning, as the measure of the extent 
to which college education contributes 
to a higher standard of living in a 
competitive society.” (Pp. 26-27.) 
One is given the impression that 
the authors have attempted to get at 
the facts and have been entirely honest 
in their efforts to report them in an 
unbiased manner, even though there is 
occasional evidence of unintentional 
errors in interpretation. We would 
like to suggest, however, that the find- 
ings are chiefly valuable as an invita- 
tion to additional research. Mr. Du 
Bois, in the preface, speaks of “a 
mandate for further research.” We 
must confess a fear at having the out- 
comes of higher education judged on 
the basis of such findings as those re- 
ported in this volume unless they be 
supplemented by studies of the quality 
of thinking of college graduates, their 
loyalty to democratic ideals and their 
contributions to the clarification of 
these ideals, their contributions to 
great movements for social betterment, 
and the nature of their day-by-day 
participation in community life. 
KENNETH L. HEATON 
Commission on Teacher Education 
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Doane, Donato C.—The Needs of 
Youth, An Evaluation for Curricu- 
lum Purposes. Contributions to 
Education, No. 848. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
1942. 150 p. $2.10. 

This doctoral dissertation on the 
needs of youth as a basis for vitalizing 
the curriculum is planned carefully, 
is presented clearly and vividly, and 
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includes significant findings and con- 
clusions. It should be of genuine in- 
terest and value to teachers, princi- 
pals, supervisors, superintendents, state 
school officials, anl college and univer- 
sity faculty members who seek to help 
improve the experiences of pupils in 
secondary schools. It is a very helpful 
book for use by students in courses on 
the secondary school curriculum. 

The various meanings of the term 
need are classified and discussed. 
Numerous studies of the needs and 
problems of youth as they relate to 
(1) shortcomings of society, (2) 
shortcomings of youth, and (3) 
psycho-biological needs are reviewed 
concisely. Most consideration is given 
to important recent reports, books, 
and investigations. In the review of 
related literature, it was found that 
different orientations and methods of 
approach led to widely different con- 
clusions concerning what the problems 
and needs of youth are and what 
schools should do about them. 

The author compares the three clas- 
sifications of needs as a basis for 
vitalizing the curriculum. He empha- 
sizes the importance of psycho-bio- 
logical needs as focal points for in- 
struction and discusses factors which 
should be considered in making a study 
of psycho-biological needs. 

Next, the procedures used in the 
investigation are presented—selection 
of areas for study, trial form of inven- 
tory, final form of inventory, and dis- 
tribution and administration of inven- 
tories. All of these procedures were 
planned and conducted carefully. 

The investigation utilizes the re- 
sponses of 2,069 high school youth in 
widely separated parts of the United 
States who expressed their concern or 
lack of concern regarding nineteen 
areas and 159 topics representing com- 
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monly mentioned needs of youth. The 
responses to the inventory are reported 
and analyzed graphically in twenty- 
two charts. A brief summary of the 
more important findings accompanies 
each chart. The findings are in gen- 
eral agreement with those of other 
indirect studies based on anonymous 
responses to actual or hypothetical sit- 
uations. Appropriate statistical means 
were used to determine the significance 
of differences. 

A few of the findings of the investi- 
gation were: 

1. More concern was indicated in 
the area of vocational choice and place- 
ment than in any other, especially 
toward the last year of high school. 

2. Getting along with people ranked 
second as a concern of youth. How 
to make friends, what makes a boy or 
girl popular or unpopular, and eti- 
quette ranked highest in this area. 

3. More girls than boys were inter- 
ested in personal problems. 

4. More boys than girls were inter- 
ested in social problems and in science 
topics. 

On the basis of the many findings 
of the study, appropriate conclusions 
are presented and discussed. It is em- 
phasized that more of the experiences, 
or curriculum, of secondary school 
pupils should be organized around and 
be motivated by the problems and felt 
needs of youth. 

Orie I. FREDERICK 

Western Michigan College of 

Education 


— 


Barr, Arvit S.; EwBaNnk, Henry L.; 
McCormick, THomMas C.—Radio 
in the Classroom. Madison, Wis- 


consin: University of Wisconsin 
Press. 1942. 203 p. $2.00. 
During the last five years there 
have been three important radio re- 
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search projects subsidized by the Gen- 
eral Education Board and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation—one at Columbia 
University (formerly at Princeton), 
one at Ohio State University, and one 
at the University of Wisconsin. The 
findings of the Office of Radio Re- 
search at Columbia University have 
been incorporated in numerous maga- 
zine articles (particularly the Journal 
of Applied Psychology, February, 
1939, and December, 1940) and in 
two books, Radio Research, 1941, ed- 
ited by Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Frank 
Stanton, and Radio and the Printed 
Page, by Lazarsfeld. The conclusions 
of the Evaluation of School Broad- 
casts at Ohio State University have 
been explained in some fifty mimeo- 
graphed bulletins and printed pam- 
phlets. The findings of the Wisconsin 
Research Project in School Broadcast- 
ing are presented in Radio in the Class- 
room. 

The radio research studies at Wis- 
consin followed the more-or-less tra- 
ditional pattern of evaluation: for- 
mulation of the objectives of an 
educational experience, in this case, 
listening to a series of school broad- 
casts; construction of tests to measure 
pupils’ attainment of these objectives; 
administration of the tests to two 
groups of pupils, those who listened 
and those who did not listen to the 
broadcasts; analysis and interpreta- 
tion of the test data from the radio 
and control groups. This process was 
followed, with minor variations, for 
seven series of radio programs broad- 
cast over WHA during 1938-1939 to 
the schools of Wisconsin: music, na- 
ture study, geography, social studies, 
English (two series), and speech. 
Briefly, the results were these: in 
some instances the radio groups out- 
gained the control groups, in other 
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cases the control groups outgained the 
radio groups, and in most comparisons 
there was no significant difference be- 
tween the two groups. As a matter 
of fact, so inconclusive were the re- 
sults that both the proponents and 
the opponents of radio education will 
probably use the data to “prove” their 
various contentions. 

It seems unfortunate that the efforts 
of the Wisconsin staff for two years 
were devoted to this type of research. 
We know from commercial broadcasts 
that radio programs can and do in- 
fluence the buying habits of people, 
we know that radio programs influence 
the opinions of listeners. Whether a 
series of school broadcasts imparted 
information or influenced attitudes or 
developed appreciations more or less 
effectively than other media of educa- 
tion is unimportant. Those who are 


sincerely interested in the progressive 
development of American education 


will use school broadcasts in the 
achievement of the ideals of American 
democracy—just as they use motion 
pictures, books, magazines, and excur- 
sions. Technology has given us radio 
as an agency of communication, as a 
medium of education, as a form of art 
and literature. To base our decisions 
as to its educational usefulness upon 
the results of so-called controlled 
studies would be to reject whatever 
critical intelligence we may have. 
Not all of the findings of the Wis- 
consin staff were based upon test re- 
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sults. Questionnaire opinions concern- 
ing school broadcasts were obtained 
from forty-seven supervisors and 322 
teachers, most of whom said that the 
Wisconsin School of the Air programs 
made valuable contributions to the 
curricula of individual schools, par- 
ticularly in the enrichment of the 
school program by the introduction of 
new subject materials and new meth- 
ods of teaching. 

As for the curriculum problems 
raised by the introduction of radio 
listening into the school schedule, this 
report gives little help. In what ways 
can we meet the difficulties of syn- 
chronizing radio time schedules and 
class schedules? How can we use the 
educational values of a broadcast on 
the air at ten in the morning in our 
afternoon classes? Is there a place 
for school-wide listening to a single 
series of broadcasts? How should we 
prepare our pupils for the listening 
experience? What should we do fol- 
lowing the broadcast? 

These questions and many others are 
practical ones raised by teachers. It 
is regrettable that the creative insights 
and group intelligence of the Wiscon- 
sin staff were not focused upon such 
problems rather than upon measuring 
an infinitesimal difference between ra- 
dio and control groups. 

SEERLEY REID 

Ohio State University 
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Arnot, C. O., Chairman—Americans 
All: Studies in Intercultural Educa- 
tion. Joint Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction, the National 
Council of Teachers of English, and 
the Society for Curriculum Study. 
Washington, D. C.: The Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W. 1942. 385 p. $2.00. 
The conception of general educa- 

tion has rarely been as flexible as it 

is today. Probably the overall influ- 
ence affecting change is the sheer de- 
mand of the times that the public 
school qualify youth more effectively 
to meet the needs of this chaotic world. 

The challenge is not limited in its 

application to any one aspect of the 


field of general education; it presses 
for a reappraisal of the whole pat- 
tern of school practice, and in terms 
of certain principles of education that 
have doubtfully received the considera- 


tion they deserve. In the current 
yearbook, sponsored jointly by the 
Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction of the National 
Education Association, the National 
Council of Teachers of English, and 
the Society for Curriculum Study, the 
editorial committee has presented a 
relatively new principle that is im- 
portant in re-thinking the field and 
program of general education. 

That principle is “intercultural edu- 
cation.” The phrase is so strange to 
some of us that at first glance it fails 
to convey any precise meaning. If 
we consider the battery of ideas in 
the book furnishing structure to the 
theme, the subject will acquire vig- 


orous proportions. The ideas include 
race, racism, culture, cultural groups 
(old and new American; dominant 
and minority; ethnic, economic, racial, 
and religious), prejudice, discrimina- 
tion, intergroup conflict, the “melting 
pot,” citizenship, and democracy. 
These suggest, do they not, that the 
people of the United States are con- 
stituted of a multiplicity of racial and 
cultural groups involved in everyday 
communal relationships, and thereby 
determining, to a large degree, the 
quality of American citizenship. As 
the process works, some relations are 
conspicuously praiseworthy and others 
are uncomplimentary to the reasonable 
expectations of social democracy. Due 
to the wide range of cultural differ- 
ences represented in old-world peo- 
ples transplanted to America (differ- 
ences in family mores, religious tra- 
ditions, folkways, ideologies, social 
loyalties, and the like), the problems 
of personal and group adjustment are 
frequently quite baffling. Periods of 
acute economic strain and warm- 
mindedness naturally accentuate such 
difficulties. It is unnecessary to enu- 
merate any of them here. The gen- 
eral problematic situation in the local 
community with its specifics of per- 
sonal insecurities, fears, frustrations, 
misunderstandings, and other like 
abuses becomes clear in outline. This 
subject is dealt with in the first and 
third sections of the yearbook. Arndt, 
Benedict, Edman, and Wattenberg 
present a series of fundamental con- 
siderations that invite discussion and 
scrutiny. 

The editorial committee claims that 
this type of social situation prevails 
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widely in America and therefore im- 
poses primary demands upon the ad- 
ministrators of general education. The 
schools of the nation require a pro- 
gram of intercultural education. Some 
local institutions have sensed the need 
and are experimenting with various 
procedures. The main section of the 
text is devoted to reviews of a score 
of such efforts in schools located in 
various sections of the country. Al- 
though abbreviated, these records are 
richly suggestive to alert educators. 
Take the first one, for example. 
Here is an Anglo-Mexican community 
in which the Mexican youth are re- 
belling against the conventional high 
school program. It has no particular 
meaning or value for them. They 
have slight respect for Mexican cul- 
ture as they know it and they are 
not encouraged to enjoy a sense of 
belonging to the prevailing culture in 
the United States. These youth are 
socially “‘lost” and potentially delin- 
quent in behavior. A patient, imag- 
inative teacher, appreciative of the 
rich lore of Spanish peoples, volunteers 
to introduce a group of such boys 
and girls to South American and Mex- 
ican cultures. Step by step, he directs 
the inquiry until the members have 
discovered (a) historical roots for 
their inherited personal family folk- 
ways, (b) an understanding of the 
basic factors in their present malad- 
justment in school and community, 
and (c) a new grasp of the personal 
problem of shifting from one prevail- 
ing culture to another as an aspect of 
growing up in the United States. Of 
course, it is easier to describe the 
school project than it is to grasp the 
cultural implications of an educational 
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problem, to conceive a way to go 
forward, and to achieve desired out- 
comes. Teachers who excel in this 
kind of service to youth are real pio- 
neers in their profession. Moreover, 
they are addressing themselves to one 
of the most pressing issues in the 
American school system. 

The reviewer hopes that he has 
whetted the appetites of readers so 
that they will analyze the reports of 
the other experimentalists in this sec- 
tion of the text. Each reflects in- 
dividuality of community culture- 
problem, of school procedure, and of 
personal and civic outcomes. Their 
strength lies in their practicability and 
their timeliness. From the viewpoint 
of critical appraisal, it is doubtful that 
some of the projects would affect very 
favorably the unsocial attitudes of 
pupils. This is one basic test of the 
validity of any project in intercultural 
education. We want youth (and edu- 
cators) to outgrow snobbishness, prej- 
udice, or intolerance in their relations 
with Negroes, 


“foreigners,” 
Catholics, and so on. 
viewer convinced that every contrib- 
utor had sensed a conception of Amer- 
ican citizenship in terms of a plurality 
of cultures and made it functional in 


Jews, 
Nor is the re- 


his intergroup program. This also 
suggests a test of effective intercul- 
tural education. The term “race” is 
misused, according to the anthropolo- 
gist’s definition, in chapter five and 
elsewhere. But the yearbook is 
ground-breaking, a credit to its spon- 
sors, and a challenge to public school 
practice in America. 
STEWART G. COLE 
Service Bureau for Intercultural 
Education 
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LEONARD, J. PAUL, AND EurRIcH, AL- 
vin C., Editors—An Evaluation of 
Modern Education. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company. 1942. 
299 p. 

The debates on the merits and de- 
ficiencies of what is commonly called 
progressive education have been one 
of the favorite pastimes during the 
past quarter century. Usually the 
claims and charges have been inter- 
changed with little or no factual evi- 
dence to support them. This defi- 
ciency is being gradually eliminated, 
for nimble researchers have been busy 
gathering experimental data on the 
comparative achievement of students 
subjected to modern instructional 
practices and those whose school ex- 
periences have been more or less tra- 
ditional. A good deal has also been 
done to secure evidence on objectives 
to which the “old type” school has 
paid little or no attention. 

“Evaluation of Modern Education” 
is partly a review of this research, 
partly an apologia for progressive prac- 
tices for the authors of the book, as 
well as the authors of studies and 
experiments favoring newer practices. 
The book is organized around such 
growth objectives as growth in ability 
to apply facts, personality develop- 
ment, development of social attitudes, 
of basic skills, and of physical fitness. 
Those who are used to thinking about 
education in terms of growth objec- 
tives will find this organization both 
congenial and helpful. Each of the 
chapters marshals an impressive array 
of results of experiments and research. 
Some chapters analyze the nature of 
the objective, indicate the specific 
methods used in helping students 
achieve it, and describe the findings 
with reference to each of these. Thus, 
on the development of social attitudes, 
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the findings are reported in terms of 
effects of the use of motion pictures, 
community studies, and so on. 

Less helpful both to the “doubting 
Thomases” and to those interested in 
the effects of modern practices on 
growth are the chapters on sections 
where the findings are reported under 
the undefined term of “newer” and 
“older” practices without a descrip- 
tion of the specific practices involved 
in each case. 

On the whole, the results indicate 
that the students in schools or courses 
using progressive methods hold their 
own in the field of information or 
skills in comparison to students with 
traditional backgrounds, and excel in 
such lines of growth as social attitudes 
and critical thinking. It is also shown 
fairly clearly that growth of this type 
does not come about as an automatic 
by-product of teaching, but must be 
planned for. Little evidence is avail- 
able on the effects of newer practices 
on personality development and health. 
This is surprising since both person- 
ality development and health represent 
distinct emphases of modern educa- 
tion. The area of thinking is rather 
meagerly represented also, consisting 
chiefly of studies in achievement of 
information or comparisons of recall 
of information and ability to apply 
facts. 

In spite of the fact that the pur- 
pose of the book is to defend modern 
education and to answer its critics, 
the tone of the book is on the whole 
objective, save for the last chapter 
where there are some seemingly un- 
necessary arguments with Messrs. 
Hutchins and Adler. Though the vol- 
ume is comparatively smooth, read- 
ability for a general public might 
have been improved by minimizing 
statistical reports and by emphasizing 
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interpretation and comment in con- 
nection with some reports. Fortu- 
nately only in a few instances is the 
reader left to infer the significance 
of such matters as a mean of 6.4 for 
one group and 6.3 for another. A 
research-minded person may be a bit 
bothered by the lack of information 
about the conditions under which the 
experiments were carried out and about 
the tools used. This is particularly 
the case when instruments used are 
not widely known. In connection 
with some summaries, there is no in- 
dication of the instruments of meas- 
urement used. 

The book contains enough ammuni- 
tion for teachers and principals who 
have to defend innovations in their 
practices. It should be recommended 


also for all teachers who feel they 
would like to change their methods, 
but are afraid to do so for fear of 
diminishing their effectiveness in what 


are usually considered the essentials 
of education. It should also supply 
at least a few of the answers to those 
who have been convinced of the short- 
comings of newer practices merely be- 
cause they did not happen to under- 
stand them or to approve of them. 

Hitpa TaBa 

University of Chicago 
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WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE, AND 
CAMPBELL, Doak S.—Social Studies 
and the American Way of Life. 
Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson 
and Company. 1942. 292 p. 

The social studies in the school pro- 
gram are increasingly concerned with 
the social development of democratic 
citizens. The recent volume, Social 
Studies and the American Way of 
Life, is an indication of the trend. 
The book, which is neither a manual 
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to accompany the author’s booklets 
for pupils nor a teachers’ book com- 
pletely divorced from a single series 
of texts, is nevertheless a useful con- 
tribution to the literature on teaching 
the social studies. 

Part I of the small volume deals 
with the relation of the social studies 
to democratic ideals and to the psy- 
chology of learning. Part II deals with 
Areas of Social Living and Experience, 
with chapters on curricular opportuni- 
ties for experience in social-civic ac- 
tion, in the economics process, in 
“adjusting to and improving the ma- 
terial environment,” and in “personal 
development and guidance.” It con- 
tains also, somewhat incongruously, a 
chapter on “Materials for Use in 
Teaching the Social Studies.” Part 
III contains a single chapter on eval- 
uation of growth in social education. 

The book offers an excellent, brief 
overview of the field with which it 
deals. Its chapter on “The Nature 
of Social Learning” is an especially 
helpful review of the psychological 
background and issues of social educa- 
tion. The final chapter, on evaluation, 
is also a strong feature of the book; 
teachers will find its bibliography of 
tests most useful. The discussion of 
curriculum organization is not as clear 
as seems desirable; the discussion of 
materials of instruction is unfortu- 
nately inadequate and sketchy. So 
too is the discussion of “Personal De- 
velopment and Guidance”—a key fac- 
tor in the author’s philosophy, yet one 
of the weakest phases of their dis- 
cussion. 

For teachers who seek a sane balance 
of “pupil experience” and content in 
the curriculum, the book will be very 
helpful. It has little to say directly 
on methods of teaching, yet in all its 
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pages are implications and suggestions 
for the better conduct of the class- 
room. 


Howarp E. Witson 
Harvard University 
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CLEMENT, JOHN ADDISON — Manual 
for Analyzing and Selecting Text- 
books. Champaign, Illinois: The 
Garrard Press. 1942. 120 p. $2.00. 
This manual explains the underlying 

concepts and the methods of using the 

author’s analytical scale for rating ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school text- 
books. The rating scale has been 
published as a fifteen-page booklet en- 
titled, “Score Sheet for Analysis and 

Appraisal of Textbooks.” The score 

sheet includes three divisions. Divi- 

sion A is an outline covering the five 

items to be considered in the analysis 
of any textbook, namely, the author- 
ship, the nature and organization of 
content and the suggested methods of 
instruction, devices to aid teachers and 
pupils in using the textbooks, the 
mechanical features, and data pertain- 
ing to publication and the publishers. 
Division Al consists of a five-step 
score card for recording the exam- 
iner’s evaluation of the book with re- 
spect to several aspects of each of the 
five major items, the ratings ranging 
from poor to excellent. Division A2 
provides for a similar evaluation of 
the book on a point-score basis, the 

suggested maximum aggregating 450 

points. The ratings from poor to ex- 

cellent are characterized by the au- 
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thor as “qualitative” ratings; those 
attained by the point-score scheme are 
called ‘“‘quantitative.” In addition to 
the general outline and the scales pre- 
sented in the score-sheet booklet, the 
manual includes “differentiated” scales 
for rating books in sixteen subject 
fields at the secondary-school level. 
The earlier chapters of the manual 
are devoted to a discussion of the 
common items for use in analyzing 
and in appraising all textbooks and a 
description of the outline suggested by 
this author. 

The use of an outline or a score 
card has long been recognized as a 
convenient device for securing objec- 
tivity and consistency in textbook rat- 
ings. The items included in the out-: 
line suggested by Professor Clement 
are such as would be expected from a 
careful student of the problem. It is 
unlikely that persons with experience 
in examining textbooks would be in- 
terested in using both of the rating 
devices he suggests, even if the distinc- 
tion he draws between his ‘“‘qualita- 
tive” and “quantitative” measurements 
should be regarded as significant. The 
manual provides ample explanation of 
the purposes and procedures of effec- 
tive analysis of textbooks, but the 
labored style and the needless repetition 
in the exposition of the author’s con- 
ception of analysis and appraisal as 
distinctive processes make tedious 
reading. 

NELSON B. HENRY 

University of Chicago 
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AIKEN, C. C., AND Litty, Scott B., Editors— 
Teacher Training for Industry. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1942. 144 p. 
$1.25. 

America Organizes to Win the War. 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1942. 395 p. $1.50. 
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$3.50. 
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Studies in Intercultural Education. Joint 
Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, the National 
Council of Teachers of English, and the 
Society for Curriculum Study. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W. 1942. 385 p. $2.00. 

Baker, Harotp V.—Children’s Contributions 
in Elementary School General Discussion. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 1942. 
150 p. $1.85. 


New 
and Company. 


Brser, BarBARA; Murpny, Lois B.; Woop- 


cock, Louise P.; anp Brack, Irma S.— 
Child Life in School. A Study of a Seven- 
Year-Old Group. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 1942. 658 p. $3.75. 

Brewton, J. E., aND BREWTON, Sara W.— 
Index to Children’s Poetry. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Company. 1942. 965 p. 
On the service basis. Apply for rate. 

BurpeTTE, F. L., Editor—Education for Citi- 
zen Responsibilities. Princeton, New Jer- 
sey: Princeton University Press. 1942. 
126 p. $1.50. 

CHAMBERLIN, DEAN; CHAMBERLIN, ENID; 
DrouGuHtT, Neat E.; anp Scott, WILLIAM 
E.—Did They Succeed in College? New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1942. 291 p. 
$2.50. 

CuHartTers, W. W., AND Fry, VauGHN W.— 
The Obio Study of Recreation Leadership 
Training. Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Ohio State University. 
1942. 173 p. Paper covers. $2.00. 

CoLeMAN, Rosert Jr.—The Development of 
Informal Geometry. Contributions to Edu- 
cation No. 865. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1942. 178 p. $2.10. 

EvENDEN, Epwarp S.—Teacher Education in 
« Democracy at War. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education. 1942. 
118 p. Paper covers. 75 cents. 


Foster, Rosert G., AND WILSON, PAULINE 
Park—Women After College. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1942. 305 p. 
$2.75. 

Ga.toway, Georce B.—Postwar Planning in 
the United States. New York: Twentieth 
330 West Forty-Second 

158 p. Paper covers. 60 


Century Fund, 
Street. 1942. 
cents. 

Gavian, RutH Woop—Education for Eco- 
nomic Competence in Grades One to Six. 
Contributions to Education 854. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1942. 190 p. 
$2.10. 

GraHaM, BEN G., Chairman—Selected Edu- 
cational Motion Pictures. Compiled by the 
Motion Picture Project. Washington, D. 
C.: American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place. 1942. 372 p. $3.00. 

Honan, Cwartes F., Jr.—Focus on Learning. 
Motion Pictures in the School. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place. 1942. 172 p. $2.00. 

Ho.ianp, KENNETH, AND HILL, Franx E.— 
Youth in the CCC. Washington, D. C.: 
American Youth Commission, 744 Jackson 
Place. 1942. 263 p. $2.25. 

LeonarD, EpirH M.; Mies, Licyian E.; AND 
VaN DER Kar, CATHERINE S.—The Child 
at Home and School. New York: American 
Book Company. 1942. 850 p. $3.60. 

McCormick, Husert J.—Enriching the Phys- 
ical Education Service Program in Colleges 
and Universities. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1942. 134 p. $1.85. 

Mies, J. Ropert—Recordings for School Use. 
A catalog of appraisals. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York: World Book Company. 
1942. 250 p. Paper covers. $1.25. 

New York State EpucaTtion DEPARTMENT 
—The Activity Program. A Curriculum 
Experiment. Report of a Survey of the 
Curriculum Experiment with the Activity 
Program in the Elementary Schools of the 
City of New York. Brooklyn, New York: 
Superintendent of Schools, 110 Livingston 
Street. 1941. 182 p. Paper covers. 
$1.00. 

NortTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY ScHOoLS—General Educa- 
tion in the American High School. Chicago, 
Illinois: Scott, Foresman and Company. 
1942. 319 p. $2.25. 

Nyswanver, DorotHy B.—Solving School 
Health Problems. New York: The Com- 
monwealth Fund, 41 East Fifty-Seventh 
Street. 1942. 377 p. $2.00. 
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Orro, Henry J., AND OtHERS—Community 

Workshops for Teachers in the Michigan 

Community Health Project. Ann Arbor, 

Michigan: University of Michigan Press. 

1942. 303 p. $2.00. 

PrerceE, Paut R.—Developing a High School 
Curriculum. New York: American Book 
Company. 1942. 367 p. $2.50. 

QuicLey, Haroip S.—Far Eastern War, 1937- 
1941. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 40 
Mt. Vernon Street. 1942. 369 p. Paper 
covers. $1.00. 

Rav, Roscoe R., aNnpD SHaw, WALTER F.— 
Selling Home Furnishings. A Training Pro- 
gram. United States Office of Education 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 216. 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 1941. 275 p. Paper covers. 45 
cents, 

Ritter, E. L., aND SHEPHERD, L. A.—Meth- 
ods of Teaching in Town and Rural Schools. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 103 Park 
Avenue. 1942. 492 p. $2.40. 

Satt, E. B.; Fox, G. I.; DoutnHett, E. M.; 
AND STEVENS, B. K.—Teaching Physical 
Education in the Elementary School. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company. 1942. 
340 p. $2.00. 

SARGENT, Porter—Education in Wartime. 
Boston: The Author, 11 Beacon Street. 
1942. 224 p. $1.50. 

Seay, Maurice F., aND McGLoTHLIN, WIL- 
LIAM J.—Elementary Education in Two 
Communities of the Tennessee Valley. Lex- 
ington, Kentucky: Bureau of School Service, 
College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky. 1942. 182 p. Paper covers. 50 
cents. 

SmirH, EuGENE R., AND TYLER, RaLPH W.— 
Appraising and Recording Student Progress. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1942. 
550 p. $3.00. 

SMITH, SAMUEL; CRESSMAN, GEORGE R.; AND 
Speer, Ropert K.—Education and Society. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 103 Park 
Avenue. 1942. 428 p. $2.40. 

Stout, Dorman G.—Teacher and Commu- 
nity. | Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company. 1941. 236 p. No 
Price given. 

Wrinkie, W. L., anp Gitcueist, R. $.— 

Secondary Education for American Democ- 

racy. New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 

1942. 554 p. $2.75. 


PAMPHLETS 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIA- 
TION—Pupil Personnel, Guidance, and Coun- 
seling. Review of Educational Research 
Volume 12, Number 1. Washington, D. 
C.: American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Feb- 
tuary, 1942. 136 p. Paper covers. $1.00. 
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AMERICAN EpucaTIONAL RESEARCH AssOocIA- 
TION—School Plant and Equipment. Re- 
view of Educational Research, Volume 12, 
Number 2. Washington, D. C.: American 
Educational Research Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W. April, 1942. 254 p. 
Paper covers. $1.00. 

Arey, CHarLes K.—Science Experiences for 
Elementary Schools. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1942. 98 p. Paper covers. 
95 cents. 

Art Education Today, 1942. Art and the 
Community. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1942. 86 p. Paper 
covers. $1.25. 

AVvENT, Jos. E.—Tennessee State-Wide Test- 
ing Program for High Schools. Report on 
What Pupils Learn in the High School Major 
Subjects. Knoxville, Tennessee: University 
of Tennessee. February, 1942. 23 p. 
Paper covers. No price given. 

Beust, Nora E.—Our Neighbor Republics. 
A Selected List of Readable Books for Young 
People. Washington, D. C.: United States 
Office of Education. Undated. 26 p. 
Paper covers. Free. 

Beust, Nora E.—School Library Administra- 
tion. An Annotated Bibliography. United 
States Office of Education Bulletin 1941, 
Number 7. Washington, D. C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 1941. 82 p. 
Paper covers. 15 cents. 

BLAISDELL, DoNaLp C.—Government Under 
Pressure. Public Affairs Pamphlets No. 67. 
Chicago: Silver Burdett Company. 1942. 
31 p. Paper covers. 10 cents. 

Borsook, Henry, AND Huse, Wimt1uamM— 
Vitamins for Health. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 69. Chicago: Silver Burdett Com- 
pany. 1942. 32 p. Paper covers. 10 
cents. 

CENTRAL MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
—College and Community. A study of op- 
portunities for college students to serve the 
community. Mt. Pleasant, Michigan: Cen- 
tral Michigan College of Education. 1942. 
30 p. Mimeographed. Free. 

Civilian Morale Service. How to Partici- 
pate. Washington, D. C.: United States 
Office of Education. 1942. 28 p. Paper 
covers. Free. 

Community Surveys by Rural High Schools. 
A Preliminary Report of the Experiences 
of Several Rural Community High Schools 
in Wisconsin, 1938-41. Madison, Wiscon- 
sin: Agricultural Experiment Station, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 1941. 66 p. Mime- 
ographed. Free. 

CusHMaN, Rosert E.—What’s Happening to 

Our Constitution. Public Affairs Pam- 

phlet No. 70. Chicago: Silver Burdett 

Company. 1942. 34 p. Paper covers. 10 

cents. 
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DeLma, AGNES; BAXTER, TOMPSIE; AND 
Francis, THomas J.—South of the Rio 
Grande. An Experiment in International 
Understanding. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 1942. 74 p. Paper covers. 75 
cents. 

Dunbar, CLARENCE P., AND TAyLor, JOHN 
W.—Man Power Planning for Victory. Bu- 
reau of Educational Research Monograph 
Series No. 2. Baton Rouge, Louisiana: 
Louisiana State University. 1942. 52 p. 
Mimeographed. 10 cents. 

The Education of Free Men in American 
Democracy. Proceedings, Inland Empire 
Curriculum Society, April 7-9, 1942. Cur- 
riculum Bulletin No. 56. Eugene, Oregon: 
University Cooperative Store. 1942. 36 p. 
Mimeographed. 50 cents. 

Education’s Role in War and in Reconstruc- 
tion. New York: Progressive Education 
Association, 221 West Fifty-Seventh Street. 
1942. 21 p. Paper covers. 25 cents. 

EMERSON, Rupert—The Netherlands Indies 
and the United States. America Looks 
Ahead Series No. 6. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street. 1942. 
92 p. Paper covers. 25 cents. 

Federal Aid for Education. A Review of 
Pertinent Facts. Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W. 1942. 31 p. Paper covers. 
25 cents. 

Forxner, H. L., Editor—Adjusting Business 
Education to War Needs. New York: New 
York University Bookstore, Washington 
Square East. 1942. 76 p. Paper covers. 
25 cents. 

FrutcuHey, Frep P., anno OrHers—Evalua- 
tion Studies in 4-H Club Work. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: United States Department of 
Agriculture, Extension Service. Mimeo- 
graphed. No price given. 

Circular 369: Educational Growth in the 
4-H Dairy Project Massachusetts, 1939- 
40. 1941. 28 p. 

Circular 378: Educational Growth in the 
4-H Sheep Project Missouri, 1939-40. 
1942. 22 p. 

Circular 382: Educational Growth in the 
4-H Clothing Project Missouri, 1939-40. 
1942. 34 p. 

Group Planning and Action in Teacher Edu- 
cation. Addresses at the Fifth Annual Joint 
Conference on Teacher Education in the 
United States. Reprinted from the Twenty- 
First Yearbook of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges, 1942. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place. 27 p. Paper covers. 
Free. 

Hucues, Euvcene H., Editor—Business Edu- 
cation Index, 1941. Sponsored by Delta Pi 


CURRICULUM JOURNAL 


Epsilon Fraternity. New York: The Busi- 
ness Education World, 270 Madison Avenue. 
1942. 56 p. Paper covers. $1.00. 

INDIANA DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic INsTRUC- 
TION—Guidance Research Bulletin. In- 
dianapolis, Indiana: Department of Public 
Instruction. 1942. 33 p. Paper covers, 
25 cents. 

InpIANA UNIveERsITY, ExTENSION Division— 
Audio-Visual Teaching Aids. Volume 27, 
No. 1. Bloomington, Indiana: Extension 
Division, Indiana University. 1941. 130 p. 
Paper covers. Supplement to accompany, 
1942. 10 p. Mimeographed. Free. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY, EXTENSION Division— 
—Films for the Home Front. News, Vol- 
ume 2, No. 6. Bloomington, Indiana: Ex- 
tension Division, Indiana University. 1942. 
7 p. Mimeographed. Free. 

Kiu1an, Lewis M.—The Georgia Rural Youth 
Council. Athens, Georgia: University of 
Georgia. 1942. 22 p. Paper covers. No 
price given. 

Lee, Irvinc J.—A Way with Prejudice. New 
York: Council for Social Action, 289 Fourth 
Avenue. 1942. 39 p. Paper covers. 15 
cents. 

LELAND, SIMEON E.—Financing World War 
II. An Experimental Technique Applied to 
Conflicting Views. New York: Public Af- 
fairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
1942. 47 p. Paper covers. 25 cents. 

Licon, Moses E.—A History of Public Edu- 
cation in Kentucky. Volume 14, Number 
4. Lexington, Kentucky: Bureau of School 
Service, College of Education, University 
of Kentucky. 1942. 369 p. Paper covers. 
50 cents. 

Lunp, JoHN—Education of School Adminis- 
trators. United States Office of Education 
Bulletin 1941, Number 6. Washington, D. 
C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1942. 
155 p. Paper covers. 20 cents. 

McCa.LL, Witu1aM A., AND HERRING, JOHN 
P.—Comprehensive Curriculum Test for 
Junior and Senior High Schools. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1942. 4 p. Paper 
covers. Specimen set, 25 cents. 

McCatLi, WitittAM A., AND HERRING, JOHN 
P.—My Personality Growth Book for Junior 
and Senior High Schools, Colleges, Adults. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 1941 
5 p. Paper covers. Specimen set, 30 cents. 

McGrecor, A. Laura, AND UNITED STATES 
OFFIcE oF EpucaTION—Living Democracy 
in Secondary Schools. Education and Na- 
tional Defense Series Pamphlet No. 7. 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 1941. 31 p. Paper covers. 15 
cents. 

MaBEE, Ersre—Young Nutritionists in Action. 
Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series No. 103. New 
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York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1942. 26 p. 
Paper covers. 40 cents. 

MINNESOTA OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE— 
—Education Handbook No. 1. St. Paul, 
Minnesota: Welfare Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee, Globe Building. 1942. 30 p. Paper 
covers. 25 cents. 

MINNESOTA, UNIVERSITY OF, CENTER FOR 
CONTINUATION Stupy — General Report. 
The Curriculum Institute, February 5, 6,7, 
1942. Minneapolis: College of Education, 
University of Minnesota. 1942. 111 p. 
Mimeographed. Free. 

MITCHELL, Lucy SpraGuE; BoETz, JOHANNA; 
AND OTHERS.—The People of the U. S. A. 
Progressive Education Association Service 
Center Booklet 1. New York: Progressive 
Education Association, 221 West Fifty-Sev- 
enth Street. 1942. 135 p. Paper covers. 
$1.00. 

NaTIONAL EpucaTION AssocIATION — Prob- 
lems in American Life Series. Washington: 
The Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. 
W. 1942. Paper covers. 30 cents. 

Unit No. 1: How Our Government Raises 
and Spends Money, by Mabel Newcomer 
and Edward A. Krug. 80 p. 

Unit No. 2: American Youth Faces the 
Future, by Floyd W. Reeves and Howard 
M. Bell. 72 p. 

Unit No. 3: Man and His Machines, by 
William F. Ogburn. 56 p. 

Unit No. 4: Recreation and Morale, by 
Jesse F. Steiner. 72 p. 

Unit No. 5: Race and Cultural Relations, 
by Ruth Benedict. 60 p. 

NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION—For a4 
Better Postwar Agriculture. Pamphlet No. 
11. Washington, D. C.: National Planning 
Association, 80 Twenty-First Street, N. W. 
1942. 47 p. Paper covers. 25 cents. 

NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION FOR ILLI- 
Nois—Air Transportation. Revised. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Youth Administra- 
tion, 2145 C Street, N. W. 1941. 42 p. 
Mimeographed. No price given. 

NEARMAN, SyLvia B.—The Red Man. Teach- 
ers’ Lesson Unit Series No. 105. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1942. 30 p. 
Paper covers. 40 cents. 

New York, Universiry or—Fundamental 
Principles and Practices in Radio. Albany, 
New York: State Education Department. 
1941. 23 p. Paper covers. 10 cents. 

New York, UNIVERSITY OF, AND STATE Epu- 
CATION DEPARTMENT—Factors Related to 
Pupil Progress. An Analysis of Test Data 
from Nine Pairs of Schools Included in the 
New York City Activity Program Experi- 
ment. Albany, New York: Division of 
Research, State Education Department. 
1941. 128 p. Mimeographed. $1.00. 
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OFFICE OF THE COORDINATOR OF GOVERN- 
MENT Fitms—War Films. Washington, D. 
C.: Office of the Coordinator of Govern- 
ment Films, Executive Office of the Presi- 


dent. 1942. 
price given. 
Pan AMERICAN UNION—Washington, D. C.: 
The Pan American Union. 1942. Paper 

covers. 5 cents each. 

The Pan American Union, by Mae Galarza 
and Mae B. Small. 16 p. 

The Snake Farm at Butantan, Brazil, by 
Lorrainne Garrett and J. Hal Connor. 
15 p. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE CoLLEGE—Abstracts of 
Studies in Education. Part X. Studies in 
Education No. 24. State College, Pennsyl- 
vania: Pennsylvania State College, 1942. 
59 p. Paper covers. 25 cents. 

The Protection of Cultural Resources Against 
the Hazards of War. A Preliminary Hand- 
book. Prepared by the Committee on Con- 
servation of Cultural Resources. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 
1942. 45 p. Paper covers. 10 cents. 

QuILLEN, JAMEs—Using a Resource Unit. 
Manual for Teachers. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W. 1942. 30 p. Paper 
covers. 10 cents. 

Rem, CHARLES F.—Overseas America. Our 
Territorial Outposts. Headline Book No. 
35. Chicago: Silver Burdett Company. 
1942. 96 p. Paper covers. 25 cents. 

Research Studies of the State College of Wash- 
ington. Volume 9, Number 4, December, 
1941. Pullman, Washington: State College 
of Washington. 87 p. Paper covers. 85 
cents. 

SEGEL, Davip, AND ProrFitt, Maris M.— 
Pupil Personnel Services as a Function of 
State Departments of Education. United 
States Office of Education Bulletin 1940, 
Number 6, Monograph No. 5. Washington, 
D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1942. 
84 p. Paper covers. 15 cents. 

SmitH, Lioyp C.—A Historical Outline of 
the Territorial Common Schools in the State 
of Kansas. Emporia, Kansas: State Teach- 
ers College. 1942. 60 p. Paper covers. 
20 cents. 

Society FoR CurricuLuM Stupy—Building 
America. New York: Americana Corpora- 
tion, 2 West Forty-Fifth Street. 39 p. 
Paper covers. 30 cents. 

Volume 7, Number 7: Cotton. April, 1942. 
Volume 7, Number 8: America Discovers 
Its Songs. May, 1942. 

STEWART MAxwELi S.—The Coming Crisis in 
Man Power. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
68. Chicago: Silver Burdett Company. 
1942. 32 p. Paper covers. 10 cents. 

Taytor, Joon W.—A Discussion of the In- 
come and Expenditures of Louisiana State 


15 p. Paper covers. No 
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University. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University, Bureau of Educational Research. 
1942. 23 p. Paper covers. Free. 

TERESHTENKO, V. J.—The Problem of Cooper- 
ative Medicine. Boston: Edward A. Filene 
Good Will Fund, 31 Milk Street. 1942. 
80 p. Paper covers. 35 cents. 

TERMAN, Lewis M., AND McNemar, QuINN 
—Herman-McNemar Test of Mental Abil- 
ity. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company. 1942. No price given. 

Unrrep States DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BurEAU OF ForREIGN AND Domestic Com- 
MERCE—Small Town Manual for Commu- 
nity Action. Industrial Series No. 4. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 1942. 46 p. Paper covers. 5 
cents. 

Unirep States OrFice or Epucation—Edu- 
cation and National Defense Series. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Superintendent of Documents. 
Paper covers. 

No. 8: Practicing Democracy in the College. 
1942. 31 p. 20 cents. 

No. 16: How to Read the News. 
27 p. 15 cents. 

No. 23: Democracy in the Summer Camp. 
1941. 20 p. 15 cents. 

War Geography Atlas. Columbus, Ohio: 
American Education Press, 400 South Front 
Street. 1942. 48 p. Paper covers. 15 
cents. 

We’re All Americans. Teacher’s Manual No. 
2. Elementary Schools. New York: Coun- 
cil Against Intolerance in America, Lin- 
coln Building. 1941. 92 p. Paper covers. 
No price given. 

Wicners, H. E.—Better Homes for Kansas 
Farms. Bulletin No. 43. Manhattan, Kan- 
sas: Kansas State College. 1942. 79 p. 
Paper covers. Free. 


1942. 


CURRICULUM BULLETINS 


ALLEGAN Pus.ic ScHoots—For Better Educa- 
tion. Suggestions and Plans for Adjusting 
the Educational Program to the Needs of 
Individual Children. Allegan, Michigan: 
Public Schools. 1942. 61 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 75 cents. 

BrockTon Pustic ScHoots—Course of Study 
in Social Studies. Grade 6. Brockton, 
Massachusetts: Public Schools. 1942. 141 p. 
Mimeographed. $1.50. 

CANTON Pusiic ScHoots—Course of Study. 
Elementary Schools. History. Grades 7 
and 8. Canton, Ohio: Public Schools. 
1942. 126 p. Paper covers. No price 
given. 


CURRICULUM JOURNAL 


Jones, Hernvon B.—Social Studies. Ele- 
mentary Grades. Bulletin No. 1. Guiding 
Principles and General Philosophy in the 
Field of Education. Washington, D. C.: 
Burrville School. 1942. 57 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. No price given. 

KNoxvittE Pusiic ScHoors—A_ Tentative 
Course of Study in Science and Conserva- 
tion for Primary Grades. Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee: Public Schools. 1942. 42 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. No price given. 

Lanstnc Pusiic ScHoots—Courses of Study. 
Lansing, Michigan: Public Schools. 1941. 
Mimeographed. 

Commercial Education. Grades 7-12. 100 
p- $2.00. 

Foreign Language. 
$1.00. 

Mathematics. Grades 7-12. 

Music. Grades 7-12. 36 p. $1.00. 

Science. Grades 7-12. 200 p. $2.50. 

Social Studies. Grades 7-9, 130 p., $2.00; 
Grades 10-12, 169 p., $2.50. 

MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic INsTRUC- 
TION—Working with Children in One- and 
Two-Teacher Schools. Bulletin No. 319. 
Lansing: Department of Public Instruction. 
1942. 97 p. Paper covers. 25 cents. 

MICHIGAN SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
Stupy—Studying School Problems. Some 
Suggested Resources and Ways of Working. 
Lansing, Michigan: State Board of Educa- 
tion. 1942. 19 p. Paper covers. No price 
given. 

MicHIcAN STATE CoLLEGE—School Lunch. 
Club Bulletin 12. Fifth Revision. East 
Lansing, Michigan: Extension Division, 
Michigan State College. 1941. 30 p. 
Paper covers. 10 cents. 

MrtwavuKEE Pusiic ScHoots—Courses of 
Study — Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Public 
Schools. 1942. Mimeographed. No price 
given. 
Language Arts. 

sion. 26 p. 
Science. Grades 7-9. 46 p. 

NatTIonaL Councit oF CuHreF STATE SCHOOL 
Orricers—A Wartime Program in Mathe- 
matics and Physics. Report of the Planning 
Conference, Nashville, Tennessee, May 10- 
14, 1942. Tallahassee, Florida: State De- 
partment of Education, Attention of Paul 
Eddy, Editor of Publications. 1942. 31 p. 
Paper covers. 15 cents. 

New Yorx, Universtry or—A Framework 
of Content for the Secondary School Pro- 
gram in Social Studies. Bulletin II. Al- 
bany, New York: State Education Depart- 
ment. 1941. 66 p. Paper covers. 10 
cents. 


Grades 9-12. 41 p. 


78 p. $1.50. 


Oral and Written Expres- 





